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AT THE NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


SCORED AGAIN 


The New SAF E Fumigant.. . 


KILLS Insect Life Quickly 
and at Lower Cost Than Any 
Other Fumigant Known! 
NON-POISONOUS TO HUMAN LIFE 


“PROXATE,” the new fumigant for grain bins and 

vacuum tanks, preserves stored grain from loss of grade 

_and destruction by insects. Some of its remarkable 
"features are: 

Low cost per bushel—No turning required—Speedy 

_ in action, without interruption of regular work —Toxic 

‘effect more than double that of carbon bisulphide— 

Kills eggs, larvae and adult insects—No taste or flavor 
communicated to grain—No effect on the germinating 
powers of seeds — Beneficial to grain — No special 
equipment needed. 

“Proxate,” is a gas, sold in standard steel cylinders 
holding 450 cubic feet each and may. be stored in- 
definitely. Stocks available at all “’Liquid” 
Branches. Write us for full information. 


us. 


‘WE DO OUR PART 


Four years of lab- 
oratory and plant 
tests with the coop- 
eration of the Crop 
Protection Institute 
preceded the an- 
nouncement of Prox- 
ate. Every Test was 
met triumphantly. 
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or an inlet, possibly in your territory. 
gestions it gives them. The cost 1s only 


AMARILLO, TEXAS. 
Graln Exchange Members 


J. N. Beasley Elevator Co., Inc., grain and seeds. * 
Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage-mdsing. 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., millers, grain dealers. 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., wholesale grain.* 

Stone, Lester, grain merchant.* 

Uhlmann Grain Co., export wheat, private wire. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.*® 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Baldwin Grain Co., grain brokers.* 
Hasenwinkle Co., corn and oats.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Corn Exchange Members 
American Hlvtr. & Grain Co., recrs., shprs., consmts.* 
Cargill Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Lewis Grain Corporation consignments.* 


McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments. * 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage. 


CAIRO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 
Thistlewood & Co., grain and hay.*® 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.* 
Piper Grain & Mlg. Co., receivers and shippers.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Board of Trade Members 
Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.*® 
Bennett & Co., Jas E., grain, provisions, stocks.* 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants,.* 
Brennan & Co., John E., grain comm, merchants.*® 
Carhart-Code-Harwood Co., grain commission. 
Cleveland Grain Co., The, receivers and shippers.* 
Eaton, W. C., weekly indemnity broker.* 
Feehery & Co., E. J., consignments, grain to arr.® 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., grain merchants.® 
Ryan, James P., grain, cash. futures. 
Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.*® 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Board of Trade Members 


Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Barly & Daniel Co., receivers and shippers.*® 


CLEVELAND. OHIO. 
Grain & Hay Exchange Members 
Bailey, E. I., shpr. grain, millf’d, oil and c.s. meal.*® 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
Crouch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin BHlevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Evans Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Hight Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 


DENVER, COLO. 
Grain Exchange Members 


Ady & Crowe Merc. Co., The, grain, beans, feeds.* 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet 


It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sug- 


$10 per year. 


ENID, OKLA. 
Board of Trade Members 
Enid Terminal Elev. Co., pub. storage, gr. mchts.* 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs. country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* 
General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants.* 
Smoot Grain Co., optrs. Southwest Term. Elvtr.* 


FORT DODGE, IOWA. 


Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants.*® 
Davis Bros. & Potter, grain shippers. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
Grain and Cotten Exchange Members 


Bennett & Co., James E., grain, stocks, provisions. 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* 

Carter Grain Co., C. M. brokerage and consignments. * 
Ft, Worth Hlvts. & Whsg. Co., consignments, stge. 
Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. 
Smith-Ingraham Grain Co., domestic-export grain. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
Shaw, Thomas F., grain exporter.* 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


Mid-West Grain Co., grain mchts., terminal elvtr. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Board of Trade Members 


Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Maibucher Grain Co., C. Wm., grain merchant.® 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Board of Trade Members 


Christopher & Co., B. C., consignment-futures.®*® 
Continental Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* 
Ernst-Davis Commission Co., consignments. 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc., futures and consignments. 
Kansas Elevator Co.. mlg. wheat specialists 
Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts. congnts.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* 

Norris Grain Co., wheat, oats, barley, corn.* 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., consignments.* 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., gr, mchts.* 
Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


LANSING, MICH. 


lansing Grain Co., Rosen Rve. soft wheat, etc.® 
Michigan Elevator Exchange, Mich. grain & beans.* 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Board of Trade Members 
Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers.® 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchants Exchange Members 


Buxton, E. E., broker and commission merchant.* 


MENDOTA, ILL. 
Member Chicago Board of Trade 
Beach & Co., L. E., cash grain, milled oat products, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Graln & Stock Exchange 


Donahue-S8tratton Co., grain merchants.® 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 


Cargill Elevator Co., milling wheat.* 

Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., grain, millfeed. 
Hallet & Carey Co., grain merchants, 

Hiawatha Grain Co., screenings.* 

McGuire Company, Arthur, shprs. b’wheat, m/wht.*® 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
General Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Graln Exchange Members 
Bell-Trimble Co., recvrs. and shippers.® 
Crowell Elevator Co., receivers, shippers.* 
Trans- Mississippi Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Board of Trade Members 
Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission. 
Cole Grain Co., Gece. W., receivers and shippers.* 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* : 
Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission.* 
Luke Grain Co., C. H., grain commission.* 
Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.* 
Rumsey, Moore & Co., grain merchants.* 
Turner Hudnut Co., receivers and shippers.® 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Commercial Exchange Members 
Markley, P. R., grain broker.* . 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Members Grain and Hay Exchange 


Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.® 
Stewart & Co., Jesse C., grain and mill feed.® 
Walton Co., Sam’l, receivers and shippers.* 


PONTIAC, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Merchants Exchange Members 


Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain commission.*® 
Martin Grain Co., grain commission.*® 

Missouri El. & Grain Co., grain merchants. 
Morton & Co., grain commission.* 

Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 


SALINA, KANS. 


Eberhardt-Simpson Gr. Co., mchts, wh. & coarse gr.® 
Robinson Elev. Co., C. E., shippers & sellers* 
Smoot Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal Elevator.® 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 


Custenborder & Co., EB. Ty, buyers-sellers grain.® 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
Board of Trade Members 
Flanley Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


STREATOR, ILL. 
The Stotler Grain Co., grain buyers, all markets. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
De Vore & Co., H. W., consignments futures. 


TOPEKA, KANS. 
Derby Grain Co., grain merchants,* 


WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Wolcott&Lincoln, Inc., optrs.WellingtonTerm.Elvtr.® 


WICHITA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members 
Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen’l elvtr. business.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), American Elevator & Grain Trade 
Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of 
field seed. 332 South La Salle Street. Chicago. Illinois. U. S. A. Price $2.00 per year, 25¢ per copy. 
office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Price Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). 


Vol. LXXI, No. 7, October 11, 1988. 


Entered as second class matter November 


(Est. 1882), Grain World (Hst. 1928), and 
progressive wholesalers in grain, feed, and 
21, 1930, at the post- 
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Use Universal Grain Code and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 


a 


\ 
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Bt) Trade 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Specializing in Southwestern Corn 
Wire Us for Prices Capacity 7,000,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. CONTINENTAL ELEVATOR Co. 
Board of Trade OPERATING 


Kansas City, Mo. Continental Elevator 
CAPACITY 2,500,000 BU. 
Operating 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS Zi. 
ry 


| 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


vee 6)» NORRIS GRAIN CO. Spare 


and 
OATS Operators—Norris Elevator—K. C., Mo. BARLEY 


UHLMANN | |GIPHER CODES 


Universal Grain Code, board cover. ..$1.00 


. Universal Grain Code, flexible leather ous 

Robi Cifer Code, leather....... ore 

Grain Company | | siktons Gite Gade iether - To BUY or SELL 
Cross Telegraphic Cipher (9th edition) 2 3-80 


° Peerl E G Code wiws ss ses 
Chicago, III. AB. C. Ca, Sth Ed, with sup. 20.00 RENT or LEASE 
timore Export e Code....... e 
° Bentley’s Complete Ph Code..... 10.00 ELEVATOR 
Kansas City, Mo. Riverside Flour; Improved eae ‘12:80 beth 
El Cc ee ar prices are £. 0. b. Chicago oe Sale” ees a ie iver 
evat acit 
Bee naa nitisis GRAIN # ERED, JOP RIALS & FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
hore 332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. It will bring you quick returns. 


A Service of 52 Years Handling Consignments and Futures 


B. C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Independence, Emporia, Manhattan, McPherson, teat Bend, Colby, Dodge City, Topeka, Atchison, 
Kansas, St. Joseph, Springfield, Sedalia, Joplin, Carrollton, Mo. 


MISSOURI FLEVATOR | |LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN| | Nanson Commission Co. 
203 Merchants Exchange COMPANY Grain—Hay—Seeds 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ‘ Established 1877 202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
Dee ioe Buckels ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS, MO. 


bet Let the Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated your message 
Your essage bear, To progressive grain and feed dealers everywhere. 
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SPECIAL WIRE AND SALESMAN SERVICE 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. stocks 


Established 1874 PROVISIONS 


2200 Board of Trade Chicago, III. 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & Co. CARHART CODE HARWOOD CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS Grain Commission 


James E. Bennett 


PROV’NS 
‘| SUGAR 


GRAIN & Co STOCKS GRAIN and SEEDS 


BONDS CHICAGO 111 W. Jackson St. CHICAGO 


RUBBER 


MEMBERS 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES 


—PRIVATE WIRES— 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
Ask for Bids 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS 332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
RYE, BARLEY, SEEDS aa mea! 
CONSIGNMENTS ah Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Wines 


and orders in Futures Solicited and 
properly cared for in all Leading Markets 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
Merchants Exchange Board of Trade 
INDIANAPOLIS * 
717 Board of Trade Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
PEORIA CAIRO 3 
11 Board of Trade 403 Board of Trade The paper the Grain and Feed J. C. SHAFFER GRAIN CO. 
. Dealer supports, because it sup- 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago ports the Grain and Feed Dealer. 


Grain Merchants 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. || Qs" * 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 


We are very well pleased with your 


publication. We find it worth our while 
111 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO to read it—Greybull Elvtr. Co., Paul B. 


Hughes, sec’y-treas., Greybull, Wyo. 


E.W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 1142—44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Grain Merchants © 


Chicago New York Minneapolis 


ELEVATORS: 
Chicago, Ill. St. Joseph, Mo. Portland, Me. Depot Harbor, Ont. 
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Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA ST.LOUIS 


E. J. Feehery Wm. B. Page 


KL. J.FEEHERY & Co. THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
i BUYERS OF 


Commission 


Merehants Oats Corn Wheat Barley 


Consignments and Futures Solicited 


Private Wire Offices Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph 


for Your Convenience at 


Rochelle, Ill. Rentoul iit la. la. Ohio Mo. 
pacing, oan Renae ri 
rinceton, III. ity, Ill. 
Streator, Ill. Decne TL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Forrest, Ill. Sullivan, II. 


Board of Trade 
~~ Members 


P. B. and C. C. 


MILES 


Est. 1875—lInc. 1910 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


W.W. DEWEY & SONS ‘Turner-Hudnut Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS Receivers GRAIN shippers 
33-35 Board of Trade PEORIA, ILL. 42-47 Board of Trade 


Terminal Offices: 
Duluth, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Omaha 
Chicago, Toledo, Buffalo, New York 
Winnipeg, Man., Montreal, Que. 
Country Offices: 

Fairmont, Minn. Marshall, Minn. 
Aberdeen, So. Dak. Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Williston. N. D 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 


Grain Merchants 
Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg 


Devils Lake, N. D. 


J. G. McKILLEN, inc. | AmericanElevator & Grain Company, Inc. 


RECEIVERS RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
Consignments a Specialty CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
BUFFALO NEW YORK Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 


on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


There is no better time to ad- 
vertise than the present. Bet- 


Wood Grain Corp.| | Lewis Grain Corp. 
A good firm to consign to 


CONSIGNMENTS — BROKERAGE Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 
BUFFALO, N. Y. BUFFALO NEW YORK 


ter start before your com- 
petitor. Write the JOURNAL 
today. 
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RECEIVERS & SHIPPERS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


STORAGE CAPACITY 2,500,000 BUSHELS 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 


Crowell Elevator Co. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


Federal Bonded Warehouse 
Capacity 1,200,000 Bushels 


Over 60 Years’ Continuous Service 


ENID TERMINAL ELEY. CO. 


ENID, OKLA. 
Total Storage 2,000,000 bus. 


Milling Wheat a Specialty 


GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS 
Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


1902 Write for the 1933 
TRI-STATE SAVING PLAN 


for Grain Elevators and other Mercantile Property 


ELLIS DRIERS4 


Known the world over for reliability and 
perfection of product. Direct Heat—Indi- 


Also Residence Property insured against Fire and Windstorm 


E. H. Moreland, Secretary Luverne, Mina. 


Place Your Name 


and business before the progressive grain ele- 
vator men of the entire country by advertising 
in the Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. It 
reaches them twice each month. 


HE 180-year background of 
Mutual Fire Insurance made 
itself felt in 1932 when mutual or- 
ganizations withstood the strain 
far better than almost any other 


classification of American business. 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co...Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co............ Van Wert, Ohio 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co...Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co.....Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Imsurance Co............ Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association........ Alton, Ill. 


Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Sa SOOO OOOO. OOOO 140 oacianaee ch secu Indianapolis, Ind. 


Millers National Insurance Co..........-.+++++: Chicago, Ill. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 


A service organization maintained by 
the Mill Mutuals. 


rect Heat—And Steam Heat. Also... 


A complete line of Rotary Driers and 
Feeders for mill and feed plants. 


The Ellis Drier Co. 


2444-56 N. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


WHAT DO YOU NEED 


to modernize your plant so it will minimize your 
labor and increase your profits? Is it here? 


Account Books Hammer Mill 
Attrition Mill Head Drive 
Bag Closing Machine Leg Backstop 
Bags and Burlap Lightning Rods 


Roller Loading Spout 
Bearings| oi} Magnetic Separator 
Belting Manlift 


Bin Thermometer 
Bin Valves 
Bleachers and Purifiers 


Moisture Tester 
Motor Control 
Mustard Seed Separator 


Boots Oat Clipper 
Buckets Oat Huller 
Car Liners Plans of Grain Elevators 
Car ron Gee EOreP Le. ee es 
uller ngine 
o bee Power ion 
Car Seals Power Shovel 


Cipher Codes 

Claim (R. R.) Collection 
Clover Huller 

Coal Conveyor 


Railroad Claim Books 
Rope Drive 

Safety Steel Sash 
Sample Envelopes 


Concrete Restoration { Truck 
Corn Cracker Scales; Hopper 
Conveying Machinery Automatic 
Distributor Beale Tickets 


Dockage Tester Scarifying Machine 
Dump Screw Conveyor 


Dust Collector Machine 
Dust Protector Seed Treating (pecs 
Elevator Leg Separator 

Elevator Paint Sheller 


Feed Formulas {Asbestos 

Feed ahs iad eee re 1Steel or Zino 
r ilent Chain Drive 

Feed Mixer Niesneree Speed Reduction Units 

Feed Mill Spouting 

Fire Barrels Storage Tanks 

Fire Extinguishers Testing Apparatus 

Foundation Restoration Transmission Machinery 

Grain Cleaner Waterproofing (Cement) 

Grain Drier Weevil Exterminator 

Grain Tables Wheat Washer 


Draw a line through the supplies wanted, and write us regard- 
ing your contemplated improvements or changes. We _ will 
Place you in communication with reputable firms specializing 
in what you need, to the end that you will receive information 
regarding the latest and best. 


INFORMATION BURO 
Grain & Feed Journals, 332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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WEN 


\ 


SS J 


T. E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


FEED MILLS COAL PLANTS 
REPAIRING AND REMODELING 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
Power Problems a Specialty 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Santa Fe Elevator “A” | 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


Safa es =: 


Sha S. Metcalf Co., 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
17 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Saskatchewan 
Pool Elevator No.7 


Port Arthur, Ont. 


Largest single Elevator Contract ever awarded, recently erected by us 
in record time 


THE BARNETT-McQUEEN CONSTRUCTION CO., Ltd. 


Fort William, Ontario Duluth, Minn. Minneapolis, Minn. 


eae ‘ shy i 


Equipped with 


Capacity Four Stewart 

5,000,000 Link-Belt 

Bushels Grain Car 
Usloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


worse, YAMES STEWART CORPORATION | ac.onstao 
PRESIDENT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS VICE-PRES.-GEN'L MGR. 


Phone Harrison 8884 FISHER BUILDING—343 S, DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ie? 
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CHALMERS & BORTON 


4121 Forest Pal Blyd 777, “LOUIS, MO. 620 Pioneer Trust Bldg, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Be Paswen and Builders 2 yy Engineers — Constructors 
GRAIN ELEVATORS | Grain Elevators — Feed Mills — Warehouses 


Flour and Feed Mills. ee "Warehouses Ask for Quotations on Your Work 


Carl Younglove 
is now associated with 


W. A. KLINGER, Inc. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Builders of Grain Elevators, 
Wood or Concrete Construction 


9 we t . . 
Cover’s Dust Protector & Say you saw it in the 
Rubber Protector, $2.00 4 a 
Sent postpaid on receipt J J 1 
of prices or on eee to re- NS ourna 
sponsible parties. asauto- | S : s 
matic valve and fine sponge. 5 When you write our advertisers 


HS. nC OVER 
Box 404 South Bend, Ina. aReNe Ji Thanks 


a 
Elevator Boot Modernize on Cups, Too! 


Ball’ Bearing tLow, lntalenNon: pes Gs re fae vege eullnene goals, ee 
chokeable, Automatic Takeups, EO ek dagen - peel Je ings Beer eds 


20” Diameter Pulley, Large Ca- peers of Mies capacity you get from other cups, 
meet ys uperior cups will give you more. 


/ 
Use Rubber Covered Cup Let Us Prove It! 


Belt—lt P. elle ° : 
Ree K. LWillis Corporation 
WHITE * STAR * MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
COMPANY SOLE MAKERS OF 


Ol ELEVATOR 
Wichita, Kansas 3 SUPERIOR CUPS 


Headquarters for —s 
GOOD ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT ELEVATOR 
CUPS 


(Patented) 


The McMillin Wagon ZELENY Only One Way 


and Truck Dum 
iS Thermometer System to keep your business messages 


Protects Your Grain private and that is by using a 
grain code. 


Estimates cheerfully given. In selecting a code, you 


Write us for catalog No. 6. should avoid buying one so 

large you can’t find what you 

Zeleny Thermometer Co. want, or so small it does not 
542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, II. cover the business. 


Universal Grain Code 


You Can Sell 


Your. Elevator Deere ice tere cine Tint 


code words, covering grain, milling 


ee ° feeds and field seeds, and no two 
iene Meee ae eae dump swith by advert lsine igi spellea near enough alike to cause 
e least possible a , 
still with ample strength placed where it to peopie w o. wan an error. Three or four of these 
should be. to buy, by using a words will convey a long message 
So constructed that there is ample that you would otherwise hesitate 
strength for the largest loads, but due e l . A 
to the special. construction and the lack Grain & Feed Journa Ss to send for fear of going imto 
of unnecessary parts and weight, it is : bankruptcy and no one would know 
light and therefore easy to move back- For Sale Ad hei ith h d 
wards and forwards on the track. We their meaning without the code. 
supply it with either rack or wheel . . 
hooks as may be desired. The price is only $3.00. 


For Electrical Power 


This construction makes it a very rea- Code words for the new U. S. 
sonable dump. Write us for our de- Enclosed find money to cover my wheat, corn and oats grades are 
scriptive circular showing our reduced ce, : = 2 
prices. subscription for the year. I do not wish included. 

For further particulars address to miss a single number of the Grain & 
Feed Journals. That part of your mag- 
L. J. McMILLIN azine that gives feed formulas, nutri- GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
525 Board of Trade Bldg., tional values, etc., is what interests me 
in A. Park, Mexi Cit CONSOLIDATED 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. mosti—J ohn” AuwsPatks Mexico City; 


Mexico. 332 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


[ 


!OWA—Modern elevator for sale in good ter- 


ritory; Wright County; terms. Address Box 12, 


Clarion, Iowa, 


Every penny invested in a Journal ‘‘Wanted 
—For Sale’’ ad returns an amazing per cent 
of profit. by 


10WA—Modern elevators for sale in good ter- 
ritory. Want to retire from business. O. A. 
Talbott, Keokuk, Iowa. 


On the other end of the Journal’s ‘‘Wanted 
—For Sale’’ columns you will find 9,000 grain 
dealers anxious to know what you have for 
them. ‘y 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS—30,000 bu. elevator for 
sale; only elevator at station; doing good busi- 
ness; a money making proposition. Write 
71U10, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


WAKITA, OKLA.—14,000 bus. iron-clad wheat 
elevator for sale; good wheat belt; truck dump; 
two legs;°automatic scale; fast house; coal bin, 
whse. on property; averages 110 to 120,000 bus. 
per yr. Sacrifice at $4500, $2500 down balance 
easy payments. For information write Ponca 
City Mig. Co., Inc., Ponca City, Okla. 


NO NEED FOR FORMALITIES—You don’t 
need an introduction to Journal Want-Ads. 
They will help you without, whatever your 
problems may be. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE OR TRADE 
FOR SALE OR TRADE 


2 elevators in Hancock County, Ohio. Located 
on Nickel Plate R. R. If interested write Box 
30, Bloomdale, O. 


Bargain Sale in Soiled and Shelf Worn 
Books 


Universal Grain Code.—Compiled especially 
for grain dealers and millers, to reduce tele- 
graph tolls and to prevent epensive errors. 
Contains no ambiguities. Complete and up-to- 


date. 150 pages, 4144x7 ins. Paper bound, price 
75c and postage. Order ‘Special Universal 
Grain Code.” 

Gold Bricks of Speculation, a study of 


speculation and its counterfeits and an ex- 
pose of the methods of bucketshop and “Get- 
Rich-Quick” swindles. We have a few of 
these interesting books soiled from display, 
written by John Hill, Jr., of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, which we will send on re- 
ceipt of $1.00 each and postage to carry. 
Weight 4 lbs. Order “Gold Bricks of Specula- 
tion Special.” 

Duplicating Wagon Load Receiving Book.— 
Designed to facilitate the work of buyers dur- 
ing the busy season when each farmer is haul- 
ing a number of loads daily. Each page is 
divided vertically down the middle and only 
the left half is ruled for entries. The ruling 
shows top of left-hand half of each page. The 
outer half has the same rulings, but is printed 
on the other side of the leaf, so that when leaf 
is folded back on itself, and a sheet of carbon 
inserted, an exact duplicate will be made of 
each entry. Each left has spaces for 33 loads 
and is machine perforated down the middle so 
outer half may be torn out and given to the 
farmer or sent to headquarters. By assigning 
a separate leaf to each farmer and entering his 
loads on it, a complete record of his deliveries 
is always ready. Book is 12x12 inches, check 
bound with canvas back, contains 225 leaves of 
white bond and nine sheets of carbon. Regular 
price $3. One bargain at $2. Order Form 66 
“Special.” 


All prices are f. 0. b. Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
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ELEVATORS WANTED 


IF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the ‘Elevators 
Wanted” section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WISCONSIN—Business for sale on account of 
ill health; feeds, flour, feed grinding, grain, salt, 
seeds, coal and gasoline bulk filling station. 
Herman Langer, Auburndale, Wis. 


NO. ILL.—Lbr., coal, bldg. sply. yard for sale 
small village; elev. near can be bought or leased 
at nominal figure; farm trade; earn good living, 
sound business, staple stock; no risk; small in- 
vestment bldgs.; cash or bankable notes. Hol- 
comb-Dutton Lbr. Co., Sycamore, Ill. 


MILLS FOR SALE 


OH!IO—75-bbl. flour and feed mill for sale; 
good location; established trade; mill operating; 
reason for selling; priced to sell. Address, 
Thad E. Buck, Supt., Buckeye Mill Co., Mt. 
Gilead, Ohio. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA Feed Mill for sale; 
built in 1930; 75-h.p. Bauer Hammer Mill;. Rosco 
Huller. All in perfect condition; small cash pay- 
ment, terms. Address 71U1 Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago, Ill. 


KENTUCKY—50-bbl. Midget Mill for sale; 
fully equipped with modern machinery all in 
good condition; natural gas power; good brick 
bldg.; well located; good reputation on all prod- 
ucts; priced to sell; reasonable terms. For par- 
ticulars write C. Morrison, Glasgow, Ky. 


AUCTION SALE—FEED MILL 
Bankruptey Sale: Gardner Frazier Milling 
Company, fully equipped to manufacture com- 
Storage 
capacity 250,000 bu. Located on main line, 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R., with switching service to 
Santa Fe R. R. First class machinery and 
equipment. Sale to be held at the office of 
Milling Company, 1021 So. Henderson St., Gales- 
burg, Illinois, at 10 o’clock, October 25, 1933. 
Clark H. Warfield, Trustee in Bankruptcy, 
1131 24th Avenue, 
Moline, Illinois. 
Kenworthy, Shallberg & Harper, Att’ys., 
Moline, Illinois. 
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HELP WANTED 


COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED elevator 
managers, foremen, bookkeepers, auditors, sec- 
ond men and solicitors can easily and quickly 
be found through an ad in the ‘“‘Help Wanted” 
comran of the Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, 

inois. 


SITUATION WANTED 
POSITION WANTED by experienced grain 
man versed in inspecting, mixing and buying 
grain in a large terminal. Write 71U2 Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


MAN OF EXPERIENCE in calling on grain 
shippers of S. Dak., Iowa, Minn. and II1., for 
grain receivers and barley buyers, wishes posi- 
tion to represent live firm on the road. Address 
71S2, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SCREENINGS WANTED 
WE ARE INTERESTED in booking country 
run elevator grain screenings. We can use 
about a car every month. Send sample and 
prices to Arlington Heights Roller Mills, Arling- 
ton Heights, Illinois. 


FIELD AND GRASS SEED 


FOR SALE 
SEED BUYERS AND SELLERS can quick- 
ly sell any quantity or buy any amount or 
quality by making their wants known through 
the ‘“‘Seeds Wanted—For Sale’’ columns of the 
Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, Ill. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


PROTECT YOUR CHECKS—Use a Todd Pro- 
tectograph—have one will sell cheap—$7.00, pre- 
paid. Cash with order. Thos. A. Bankmann, 
Room 900, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


WHATEVER your business may be, it will 
find a ready market if advertised in the ‘Busi- 
ness Opportunities” columns of GRAIN & FEED 
JOURNALS, Chicago. 9,800 grain men look to 
these columns twice each month for real op- 
portunities. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 

SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 41%4x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.60 per hundred or in lots of 500, $2.30 per 
hundred f. o. b, Chicago. Sample mailed on re- 
quest. Grain & Feed Journals, 332 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Dl. 


KEEP POSTED 


Gree JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


A consolidation of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Graln World 
and Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 
on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 
Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 


for one year. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


NO. 2 JAY BEE Feed Grinder for sale. 
ley Lumber Co., Ashley, Ohio. 


Ash- 


DIRECT CONNECTED 20-h.p. Hammer Mill 
for sale cheap. Star Feed Co., Beresford, S. D. 


HAMMER MILL, 30-h.p., with or without 
motor and starter. Write 71U8, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Il. 


HORIZONTAL Feed Mixer, motor drive, % 
ton re-possessed after business was liquidated. 
71U7, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


CRACKED CORN machine-grader-aspirator- 
polisher, ton per hr.; 5-h.p. motor if wanted. 
71U6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


NO. 2 WESTERN CORN Cleaner for sale; No. 
25 Western Pitless Corn Sheller. Address Van 
Ness Const. Co., 440 Grain Exch., Omaha, Neb. 


Whenever there is a real opportunity of in- 
terest to the grain trade, it is usually regis- 
tered in the ‘‘Wanted—For Sale’’ columns of 
the Journal. 


AIR BLAST CAR LOADER. Quaranteed. A 
real buy. Write for particulars. Standard 
Mill Supply Company, 1307 Waldheim Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


USED FEED MIXERS, mechanical condition 
guaranteed; we have several used mixers of 
various well-known makes; all types and sizes 
available; very reasonable; terms if desired. 
Burton Feed & Mixer Co., Detroit, Mich. 


GRAIN SCALES. Richardson, Fairbanks, 
Smith Exact Weight Scales. Car Pullers. Three 
pair high Feed Mills. Driers. Attrition Mills, 
Bag Closing Machines. Pulleys,  Shafting, 
Hangers, Belting. Standard Mill Supply Co., 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW AND REBUILT MACHINERY 

No. 0 cereal cutter; two No. 6 Invincible tri- 
screen seed cleaners with B. B. fan shaft; Huhn, 
Hess and Cutler driers; some with gas heaters; 
two stands of 20x24 flaking rolls; 2 and 3 pair 
high feed rolls; corn crackers. and graders; 
vertical batch mixers; hammer mills, new and 
used; attrition mills, all sizes; hopper, exact 
weight and automatic scales; power shovel; 
Hughes alfalfa bolter; 5-bu. Richardson auto- 
matic scale; 37144-h.p. oil engine; 2 25-h.p. diesel 
engines; large and small pulleys; complete 
engines; 1 2,000-bu. Fairbanks dial scale; large 
and small pulleys; complete equipment for the 
elevator and feed mill. We sell for less, write 
your wants. A. D. Hughes Company, Wayland, 
Mich. 


A labor-saving scale ticket 
book in which the buyer 
keeps a carbon copy of the 
entries made on every scale 
ticket issued, so altered or 
spurious tickets may be 
readily detected. 

This book contains 100 
leaves of white bond paper, 
machine perforated, bear- 
ing 800 tickets of form 
shown, inter-leaved with 


Load of 


Price 


Price 


Driver. 


Duplicating Scale Ticket Book 


Bought of 


MACHINES WANTED 

GOOD USED HAMMER Mill wanted, belt 
drive, about 50-h.p.; also need used 50-h.p. gaso- 
line motor and V belt drive. Write 71U9, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 

WANT USED Fanning mill of some type and 
prefer No. 57 Clipper Cleaner; give complete de- 
scription, condition and price in first letter. 
A. W. Schultz, Waterloo, Wis. 


WANTED—Grain Dealers who are contem- 
plating installing new machinery to use the 
“Machines Wanted’ columns of GRAIN & 
FEED JOURNALS in securing prices and esti- 
mate of machines for sale. We can save you 
money. More than value received. 


PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 
FOR FLOUR AND FEED MILLS 


WE manufacture Perforated Metal Screens 
for Flour, Feed and Hammer Mills. Any size 
screen with whatever size perforation you de- 
sire. When in need of screens, let us supply 
you. Our prices are low and our screens are 
made of high grade long wearing steel. Chicago 
Perforating Co., 2439 W. 24th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


ENGINES FOR SALE 
ANY KIND, ANY SIZE, Any Price engine, 
which is not in use, and which you wish to sell. 
will find many ready buyers if advertised in the 
“Hngines For Sale’ column of GRAIN & FEED 
JOURNALS. Try it. 


SCALES WANTED 


RICHARDSON Automatic Scale Wanted. Ad- 
dress Cando Grain Co., Hatton, N. D. 


SCALES FOR SALE 
ONE 12-BUSHEL and one 4-bushel Richard- 
son Automatic Scales for sale; in perfect work— 
ing condition; will sell cheap. Write 71U4 Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


MOTORS FOR SALE 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A. C. 
and D. C., new and recuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors 30 to 
60 h.p., 1200 and 1800 r.p.m. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 

V. M. Nussbaum & Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


DYNAMOS AND MOTORS WANTED— 
Buyers and this equipment are reached in 
largest numbers and at the least expense 
through the use of the ‘““DYNAMO-MOTORS” 
columns of Grain & Feed Journals—the medium 
for power bargains. 
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100 blank manila sheets. 
Well printed and bound in 


heavy board covers. Supplied with 4 sheets. of No. 1 carbon paper, size 8%x11 
ins. Order Form 62. Price, $1.35, plus postage. Weight 3 lbs. 


Cash with order for twelve books earns 10% discount. 


Send all orders to 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


(Three-Fourths Actual Size) 
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Receiving Books 
For Grain Buyers 


Wagon Loads Received. A good form used 
extensively in recording wagon loads of 
grain received from farmers. Tare weight 
is entered immediately urder gross to 
facilitate subtraction. Contains 200 pages 
of linen ledger paper, and is ruled 20 
lines to a page, thus accommodating 4,000 
wagon loads. Separate pages may be de- 
voted to each kind of grain to each 
farmer, or wagon loads may be entered 
in the order received. Well bound in 
cloth, with keratol back and corners, Or- 
Gor Form 380. Price $2.50. Weight 234 


Receiving and Stock Book for keeping a 
record of each kind of grain received in 
separate columns, so buyer may easily de- 
termine total amount of any kind of grain 
on hand. Size 9%x11%, 200 pages, with 
a capacity for 4000 wagon loads. Well 
printed on linen ledger paper, bound in 
strong board with leather back and cor- 
ners. Order Form 321. Price $2.50. 
Weight 234 Ibs. 


Scale Ticket Copying Book contains 160 
leaves of scale tickets, four to a leaf. 
Each leaf folds back upon itself, so that 
with the use of carbon paper, it will make 
a complete copy of the original on the 
stub, with one writing. Original tickets 
forming the outer half of leaf are ma- 
chine perforated. Printed on bond paper, 
check bound, size 9%x11, supplied with 
four sheets of carbon. Order Form 738. 
Price, $1.25. Weight 2 Ibs. 


Grain Svale Book, a combined Journal and 
Receiving book with index. Each man’s 
grain is entered on his own page, or a 
page may ve allotted to each kind of 
grain received. Both debits and credits 
are posted to the ledger. Contains 252 
numbered pages’ and index, size 10%x15%, 
and will accommodate 10,332 wagon loads, 
Printed on linen ledger, bound in extra 
heavy black cloth covers, with leather 
back and corners. Order Form 23, Price 
$4.00. Weight 5 lbs. 


Grain Receiving Register is designed for 
recording the receipts of wagon loads of 
grain. Loads may be entered in consecu- 
tive order, or different sections of the 
book may be devoted to different kinds of 
grain. Book contains 200 pages of linen 
ledger paper, size 84%4x14 inches, each of 
which is ruled for 41 entries, giving a 
total eapacity of 8200 wagon loads. Well 
vrinted and substantially bound. in full 
canvas. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.50. 
Weight 3 Lbs. 


Duplicating Wagon Load Receiving Book, 
designed to facilitate the recording of 
number of loads from one farmer in a 
short time. Book contains 225 leaves, 
size 12x12 inches with 33 lines each, per- 
forated down the middle; the inside half 
of the leaf remains in the book, and the 
outer half with the same ruling printed 
on the reverse side, folds back over the 
left half with carbon between. Outer half 
is given to farmer. It may also be used 
by line agents in making daily reports to 
headquarters. Check bound with. canvas 
hack. nine sheets of carbon. Order Form 
66. Price $2.50. Weight 4% Ibs. 


Grain Receiving Ledger, may be used first 
as a Stock Book by posting the receipts 
daily, weekly or monthly from some other 
portion of this book, or from any other 
scale book, giving a page to the com- 
modity handled; Second, as a patrons’ 
ledger, by giving a full or half page to 
each patron; Third, pages may be used to 
enter each load of grain received in con- 
secutive order under their respective com- 
modity headings. The book contains 200 
numbered pages with 44 lines each, and 
marginal index in front, size 8%x13%, 
ruled with the usual column headings, in- 
cluding Debit and Credit columns, Printed 
on linen ledger paper and well bound in 
hlack cloth sides with keratol back and 


corners. Order Form 43. Price $3.25. 
Weight 3 Ibs. Form 43XX contains 400 
pages same as above. Price $5.25. 


Weight 414 Ibs, 


All Prices are for Chicago Delivery. 
Postage Extra. 


Printed and Supplied by 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


332 South La Salle St. Chicago, III. 
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GFE ce” JOURNALS 


INCORPORATED 


332 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III., U.S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN TRADE 
y Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER’ 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facil- 
itating and expediting the handling, grind- 
pean improvement of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES to_ United 
States and countries within the 8th Postal 
Zone, semi-monthly, one year, cash with 
order, $2.00; single copy, 25c. 


To Canada and Foreign Countries, pre- 
paid, one year, $3.00 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
and Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator opera- 
tors is unquestioned. The character and 
number of firms advertising in each num- 
ber tell of its worth. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain ele- 
vator and feed grinding machinery and of 
responsible firms who seek to. serve grain, 
feed and field seed dealers are solicited. 
We will not knowingly permit our pages 
to be used by irresponsible firms for ad- 
vertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. The 
service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., OCTOBER 11, 1933 


SO MANY GRAIN pools have failed during 
the last three years, that it is sure to be very 
difficult for scheming promoters to interest 
farmers of experience in any new pools. 


CHOICE SEED corn is sure to command an 
attractive premium in the spring. This should 
encourage seed dealers everywhere to exercise 
extreme vigilance in the selection of choice 
mature corn which has thoroughly developed 
and cured in the field. 


THIS is Fire Prevention Week and like all 
good citizens you, no doubt, are doing every- 
thing in your power to correct the known fire 
hazards of your plant. Every fire loss helps to 
increase the premiums needed by the fire insur- 
ance companies to pay losses. 


DESTRUCTION of food to enhance the 
price is expressly forbidden by the laws of the 
state of Lowa, and is morally wrong anywhere 
as long as the poor are starving, yet lowa 
seems to be the state where the pig destruc- 
tion idea originated, to be adopted promptly by 
Sec’y of Agriculture. 


STARTING TORCHES have been respon- 
sible for so many power plant fires recently, it 
is very evident that users are not exercising 
due caution regarding the fuel used in the torch 
and leaks. Judging from some of the reports 
the careless ones have been using gasoline. 
This, of course, greatly increases the hazards 
of the torch both to the user and to the prop- 
erty. 


BARGE LOADING stations are being estab- 
lished at many new points along the Illinois and 
the Mississippi Rivers, and the builders expect 
to materially reduce the cost of getting corn to 
market by reason of water transportation. 
While this new move may give the railroads 
an additional argument on reduced freight rates 
on grain, the ultimate success of these barge 
loading stations is not yet assured. 


WHILE THE speed of the average elevator 
leg is not considered hazardous of itself, the 
buckets have such a sharp edge that many fin- 
gers and hands have been sacrificed unnecessar- 
ily by the carelessness of elevator men who 
put their hand in the way of the buckets. Our 
Ohio news column, this number, tells of another 
distressing accident of this character that should 
serve as a warning to all elevator operators to 
keep their hands outside the leg casing. 


THE INTERSTATE Commerce Commis- 
sion will continue to have jurisdiction to award 
reparations for overcharges on freight, unless 
the U. S. Supreme Court reverses the stand 
taken this week from which it refuses to re- 
view rulings of the lower courts upholding this 
right of the Commission. The carriers have 
persistently contended the Commission was 
without jurisdiction to issue reparation orders, 
but the Commission will continue to exercise its 
authority until new grounds are found for de- 
nying it this power. 


WHEAT HANDLERS everywhere will be 
deeply interested in mites infesting wheat which 
has remained at rest a long time. While these 
microscopic insects have not yet been charged 
with cutting the kernel of any grain, the heat 
formed by their myriads often results in the 
heating of the grain infested. Owners of wheat 
long in store will readily recognize the neces- 
sity of turning and blowing their grain occa- 
sionally to prevent damage from the mites. 
When a large bin of grain starts to heat, it 


naturally calls for quick turning if the grain is ° 


to be kept in condition. 


“THE buying and selling of grain by persons, 
firms or corporations engaged in the business of 
transportation for hire and not owning or oper- 
ating grain handling facilities shall be consid- 
ered unfair competition” is a paragraph in the 
Country Grain Elevator Code that may seem 
unduly restrictive of the truckers. In support 


of this paragraph, that means so much to the ° 


regular dealer furnishing a market every day 
in the year, there can be cited Section 8 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act as amended Feb. 28, 
1920, providing that no railroad company can 
be the owner of property transported by it, ex- 
cept lumber or commodities necessary for use 
in its own business. This so called “Commodi- 
ties Clause’ recognizes the unfairness of a 
transportation agency engaging in trade, in 
competition with its patrons. 


SHIPPERS DRAFT bond insurance is now 
available at 20c per $1000 of drafts drawn, so 
grain dealers desiring to protect their capital 
from grasping receivers of failed banks, will 
carry this class of insurance continuously. The 
number of banks failing throughout the land 
has been reduced to small figures, but so long as 
they continue to fail, shippers of grain who 
attach drafts to their bills-of-lading owe it to 
their business to protect their operations against 
losses due to the failure of distant banks. 


THE GRAIN trade’s associations have add- 
ed so many new members during recent months, 
the dealer who is not a member will soon be 
the rare exception. Those outside the “associa- 
tion pale” will doubtless experience difficulties 
in conducting their business unknown to the 
association membership. It seems likely that 
the general adoption of specific codes for spe- 
cific lines of business will eventually result in 
greater specialization of merchants in stipulated 
lines and discourage any merchant engaging in 
many different lines. 


SMUT in the wheat of two Minnesota coun- 
ties has caused heavy loss to hundreds of farm- 
ers, as developed by a survey in which every 
car shipped was checked at the terminal. Over 
12 per cent from one county graded smutty, 
taking a discount of from 5 to 15 cents per 
bushel, which, if the dealer at the county sta- 
tion was awake to his interests, was passed back 
to the grower where it belonged. Some enter- 
prising dealers and particularly millers, in In- 
diana and other states, are effectively combat- 
ing smut in their localities by supplying copper 
carbonate dust and providing traveling treat- 
ment outfits. Dealers should be ‘able to increase 
their receipts of choice grain from the next 
crop by such service. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION with  estab- 
lished elevators by scoopers, makeshift blower 
elevators and the erection of additional eleva- 
tors where the volume of grain coming to the 
station barely supports the existing facility it 
seems could be legislated against in the 
codes that are being drafted, if the code offered 
to the Department of Agriculture July 28 by 
the Millers National Federation can be taken 
as a precedent and is approved by the Presi- 
dent. It contains a clause reading: “No li- 
cense shall be granted to any person, partner- 
ship or corporation not now engaged in wheat 
flour milling to operate any milling capacity 
whatsoever.” That clause would make the 
milling business a closed industry. No mills 
could be built; and no mill could add machin- 
ery to increase output. Such a clause in a 
grain elevator code would have prevented the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation’s subsid- 
iary from wasting over $100,000 of Farm 
Board funds in erecting an elevator at Willis- 
ton, N. D., in unfair competition with the ex- 
isting Williston Farmers Elevator Co., which 
we are pleased to say has resisted to the ex- 
tent of remaining in business and earning a 
net profit for the last year of $3,852.54. Be- 
sides the concrete white elephant of the Farm- 
ers National Warehouse Corporation and the 
Farmers, Williston has a line house and an 
independent dealer, all of whom were there 
government-aided 


before the subsidiary in- 


truded. 
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Why Lend Money at I/8th of One 


Per Cent? 


Mr. Huff, president of the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corp., says that his organization 
has still $6,900,000 Government money at 
one-eighth of one per cent. This perennial 
agitator for so-called farm relief has talked 
his way into the limelight through many ap- 
peals ostensibly in the interest of grain grow- 
ers, but in reality directly in. the interests of 
his own enterprises. Not only has the use of 
cheap Government money enabled this cor- 
poration to pay exorbitant prices for many 
grain handling properties, but the apparent 
endorsement of the corporation by the Gov- 
ernment has assisted it in gaining control of 
many co-operative elevators whose stock- 
holders were perfectly satisfied with the man- 
agement of their own directors. 

No one has any quarrel with grain grow- 
ers who desire to join with their neighbors 
in marketing their own grain, but there seems 
little excuse in the Government’s lending 
money to any organization of outsiders 
which finds it necessary to bulldoze success- 
ful co-operative elevators into turning their 
properties over to a, distant national or- 
ganization against their own wishes and 
against the interest of their stockholders. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that the Federal 
Government should be willing to lend money 
for such purposes at any rate of interest. The 
enormous losses recently reported by the 
Farmers National do not seem to give prom- 
ise of permanence. In fact, many of the cor- 
poration’s key men are resigning and engag- 
ing in private enterprise, a move they would 
not be expected to take if they saw a real 
future for the business they have been help- 
ing to conduct. 


Earning Discounts with False 
Fumigants 


Receivers of several terminals are much 
bewildered by the receipt of consignments 
bearing unusual chemical odors, particular- 
ly a strong odor of kerosene, and some ship- 
ments are so heavily laden with an oily sub- 
stance as to earn heavy discounts. A few 
shipments have not found buyers until the 
grain was thoroughly washed, scoured and 
dried. 

So many farmers have been holding grain 
on the farm without making any attempt to 
protect it from insects, it seems probable 
that some of them have, no doubt, used bogus 
fumigants or moth killers procured at local 
drug stores without giving any consideration 
to the damage done to their grain by apply- 
ing false fumigants which neither kill nor 
drive away the insects. 

So many dependable fumigants are now 
being placed on the market by responsible 
firms, there is no excuse for anyone ‘using 
the explosive bisulphide of carbon, or inflam- 
mable mixtures of unknown value. It does 
not seem possible that any country grain 
shipper of experience would apply fake fumi- 
gants of unknown merit to a shipment of 
grain, but it is easy. to understand how the 
country buyer could overlook a kerosene 
odor or an oily deposit as a result of the 
farmer’s attempt to kill the pests infesting 


his bins. So few farmers have attempted 
anything along this line in the past, few 
country buyers would scrutinize their pur- 


chases with the care necessary to detect the 
presence of the bogus insecticide. 

So much grain has been held on the farms 
during the long period of low prices for 
grain, the holders of grain would naturally 
prove easy prey to the itinerant peddlars of 
spurious “insecticides,’ so it is incumbent 
upon country buyers not only to scrutinize 
every load of old grain offered, but also to 
ask the seller if he has used any so-called 
weevil exterminator on his grain. Other- 
wise, the returns from his next shipment may 
be very disappointing. 


The Large Car and the Small Shipper 


While railroad engineers are disposed to look 
upon the marked increase in the carrying ca- 
pacity of freight cars as a real improvement, 
grain shippers find in this increase a great han- 
dicap, especially to the small shipper and the 
small distributor. 

In the days of the 20,000 cap. cars the small 
shipper did not have to carry any kind of 
erain long because, it did not take so much 
grain to load a car to minimum capacity. With 
the 100,000 cap. cars country grain shippers are 
compelled to tie up their operating capital for 
longer periods, thus exposing them to greater 
hazards in declining markets and deteriorating 
grain. In the days of the small box cars the 
country shipper did not require so much capital 
as he could more easily find a ‘market for the 
small load and turn his small capital over sev- 
eral times a month, if he confined his consign- 
ments to exchange members in the terminal 
markets. 

It is not an easy matter for every country 
shipper of today to accumulate 100,000 or 150,- 
000 pounds of a given grade of any kind of 
grain, and if he mixes the grades he will sacri- 
fice his better quality, unless he has modern 
cleaning and mixing equipment which will fa- 
cilitate his loading the largest cars with grain 
of uniform quality. 

The average carrying capacity of the box 
cars in use on U. S. railroads in 1911 was 36.9 
tons, while in 1932 this had been increased to: 
47.2 tons. This increase of 28 per cent in the 
average size of the shipping unit naturally in- 
‘creased the investment and the hazards of the 
grain shipper, so that he has been compelled to 
exercise greater care and, caution to protect his 
meager profits from the increased hazards. 

It was fair for the shipper to expect a lower 
rate per hundredweight for transporting grain 
in the larger units, but the rail carriers have 
been loath to grant any reduction so the ship- 
pers have welcomed the advent of long distance 
truckers with their lower rates and smaller 
“loads. 

When the railroads come to their senses they 
will recognize the handicaps of the large cars 
to the small shipper and permit bulkhead ship- 
ments without extra charge. 

The dreary days of our long depression 
brought many distressing difficulties to the rail- 
roads and likewise to the grain shippers. Both 
will find quicker relief in a clear understand- 
ing of and a closer sympathy for the difficulties 
of the other. Earnest cooperation will help both. 
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Grain Traders in Gold-Fish Globe 


The decision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States declining to review the ruling of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals comes as a dis- 
tinct disappointment to traders in grain futures. 

The plaintiffs, Board of Trade firms, in their 
suit to enjoin the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion from prying into the private transactions 
of customers, had attacked the law on six 
points. It was alleged that the act is uncon- 
stitutional in that no review of the validity of 
orders, regulations or demands is afforded; and 
that the penalty provisions of the Act are in- 
valid because the offense of “manipulation” is 
so indefinite, 

The Circuit Court, whose decision the Su- 
preme Court virtually upheld by refusing re- 
view, dismissed these grave objections to the 
Act on the ground of public interest. This 
holding is so important it is repeated here, as 


follows: 


‘“The contention that thru the reports and 
inspections appellants’ business secrets and cus— 
tomers are more likely to disclosure, with con— 
sequent tendency to injure appellants, can not 
prevail against the paramount public interest 
requiring this control for the efficient exercise 
of which the disclosures thru reports and the 
right of inspection are quite indispensable.” 


The Court admits the tendency to injure 
businessmen, but, as against the language of the 
Act, does not consider it within its province to 
inquire whether this inquiry is counterbalanced 
by the alleged public benefit. The Court cor- 
rectly assumes it is the prerogative of the Con- 
gress to weigh the advisability of contemplated 
legislation. The Court accepts the dictum of the 
senators and representatives that grain futures 
trading is of public interest. 

By no criterion can anyone discover the al- 
leged benefit to the public from this spying on 
grain speculators. The law has even failed to: 
justify additional legislation that its propo- 
nents expected to enact as the result of in- 
formation obtained by the government futures 
administration. In fact, any deductions are in 
favor of more freedom for this economical 
marketing system. One of the findings a few 
years ago, by the Futures Administration, was 
that during a period of two years there was not 
one day that wheat could be shipped from Chi- 
cago to Liverpool on the basis of the quoted 
prices, yet the grain exporters were moving 
grain to Great Britain every day. 


Another more recent discovery was that in- 
stead of a heavy short interest breaking the 
market in July there was not a sufficient short 
interest to support prices after the incompe- 
tent holders of futures began selling out. Al- 
tho the Grain Futures Administration has to- 
tally failed to dig up proof of manipulation in 
the wholesale way expected by the authors of 
the Act the federal government continues to 
expend $250,000 a year wrung from over- 
burdened taxpayers to maintain this useless sur- 
veillance. 

It is not merely that a few grain firms, a 
few grain speculators suffer loss. It is not 
because the market for the farmers’ grain is 
depressed by this discouragement of investors 
that this Marxian legislation is deplored. Its 
significance lies deeper than that. 

The real question is the preservation of Amer- 
can institutions, the maintenance of the free- 
dom of individual enterprise, which in little 
more than a Century of Progress has built up 
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our North American civilization to a point 
where it excels a thousand years of develop- 
ment in Europe or the Orient. 

Placing the grain traders in a gold-fish globe 
where their every movement may be spied upon 


_ by. those interested only in breaking down our 


present system of orderly marketing is only the 
entering wedge for similar attacks on every 
other industry whose outstanding achievements 
have attracted the shafts of the malcontents. 


Problem of Code Enforcement 


The policing of industry to detect and punish 
every little infraction of the restrictions im- 
posed by multifarious and overlapping regula- 
tions on business transactions designed to en- 
force fair practices promises to be a hard nut 
for the NRA to crack. 

Having the force of law the codes will be 
enforceable by the U. S. District Attorneys just 
as the Volstead Act was enforced by the dep- 
uties of the United States marshal’s office. AI- 
tho the illicit manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquor was but one industry it called for a 
horde of spies, informers, and entrapment was 
even resorted to. Multiply the number of per- 
sons so employed by 1,000 and we will have a 
fair approximation of the personnel required to 
enforce the codes. 

Enforcement will be the more difficult be- 
cause many of the violators will see themselves 
as deprived of personal rights to dispose of 
their property as they see fit, to sell, for exam- 
ple, a gallon of milk to those who carry it away 
for 25 cents, when the code insists that the 
price must be 40 cents, the same as charged by 
the wagon delivery to the consumer’s doorstep. 

By what standard are we to judge the em- 
ployment conditions and the business practices 
of that grain elevator operator who under the 
same roof or at the same location handles com- 
modities other than grain and is governed by 
other codes? 


THE FORMS for reporting on the capital 
stock of corporations not having been issued by 
the Federal Government, companies failing to 
report are not likely to be punished for not 
reporting. 


«» Sincerity «« 


Sincerity is the very foundation stone 
of true friendliness. It is also a hu- 
man trait that is hard to counterfeit, 
as the sincere friendly impulse comes 
from the soul of a man and not from 
the calculating mind. Think kindly 
and friendly thoughts. If you have a 
heart and soul, why be ashamed of 
them? Bring them into the shop, the 
office, and your daily life. The hand 
may be cunning, and the head may 
contain the brain that can conceive 
the most brilliant thoughts, but every 
good and worthy impulse comes from 
the heart. Strengthen your faith in 
men, think kindly of them, believe 
that they are your friends, and in the 
long run they will be—Raymond 
Congreve. 


Increase in Weevil and 
Bran Bug 


Weevil and bran bug infestation of wheat, 
oats and barley has shown a marked increase 
this year in the cars received at the Chicago 
market, and presumably other markets. Records 
of the Grain Supervision office, Department of 
Agriculture, Chicago, shows: 


WHEAT 
Year July Weevily Aug. Weevily Sept. Weevily 
1933... 2,355 53 1,010 61 502 73 
1932... 2,744 df 1,619 33 888 82 
OATS 
1933... 1,593 53 1,922 38 1,212 57 
1932... 3,269 62 4,524 12 1,027 45 
BARLEY 
1933... 551 3 447 13 570 48 
19321). ee Lae 6 456 2 206 27 


It is worthy of mention that practically all 
of the wheat moved in the months shown was 
old wheat from last year’s or previous crops, 
stored on the farms without adequate use of 
insecticides, and released on an improved mar- 
ket. 

Ordinarily weevil and bran bug infestation 
in oats and barley is so small that it is not con- 
sidered, but there has been a marked upturn in 
the volume of this character of grain shipped. 
Of course, 90% of such infestation are bran 
bugs, included by inspection departments in the 
classification “weevily.” 

New crop barley was put on the market 
quickly this year, and it is noteworthy that 
barley was infested no more than usual. 

Peculiarly cars of corn have been found 
weevily this year, altho this is a factor so sel- 
dom found that no inspector looks for it, sin- 
gling it out only when a distinct weevil odor 
is present, or live bugs chance to be found. Out 
of 20,064 cars of corn received in July, August 
and, September, 4 of them were classed as 
“weevily.” 

A few months ago inspectors in the Chicago 
district encountered a great deal of grain that 
carried an “oil” odor. This was traced and 
attributed to use of an insecticide with an oil 
base. Since the odor is objectionable it caused 
grain to be treated with it as “sample.” 


The opinion has been advanced in some quar- 
ters that grain dealers here and there have al- 
lowed themselves to be led astray on the quali- 
ties of insecticides and their influence on the 
grain, with the result that they used cheap in- 
secticides or moth eradicators and lost heavily 
by earned discounts. 


Jas. A. Noble, chief of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Grain Sampling Department, com- 
mented: ‘There is no question about the 
increase in weevil and bran bug infestation. 
Particularly bran bugs, as they now appear 
in oats and barley. When they get to work- 
ing in numbers they cause a fever in the 
grain, that develops a distinct odor, classify- 
ing as ‘musty.’ 

“Elevators can get rid of much of this 
odor by aerating the grain during cold or 
windy weather. 

“Weevil in corn is inconsequential. The 
bugs do not like the hard kernels, and if any 
other kind of grain is in the elevator they 
will forsake the corn. But where an elevator 
has been weevily, and has been cleaned out 
of other grain and filled with corn, shipments 
of corn therefrom may contain some weevil. 

“More recently there has been some con- 
cern over a species of moth, that spins a web 
over the top of bins, in which its eggs hatch, 
becoming a small worm. In some cases corn 
has been found with the soft parts of the 
kernel eaten away, and it was thought this 
worm had done the damage. 

“Oil odor is a problem from which the 
elevators must protect themselves. If an in- 
secticide with an oil base is used for spray- 
ing an empty bin before filling with grain, 
the wood will take up the oil, and this odor 
will be imparted to the grain in the bin. No 
amount of aerating or other treatment will 
remove it, and since oil odor in wheat will 
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be carried thru to the flour it naturally be- 
comes highly objectionable. 

“Country elevators have sometimes unwit- 
tingly been made victims of oil odor due to 
a farmer’s negligence in throwing an empty 
oil drum on top of a load of grain he was 
taking to the elevator, or to a farmer hauling 
grain in a truck with an oil-soaked bed. Grain 
quickly absorbs an oil odor and retains it.” 


Country Elevator Code Recast 


The code com’ite of the National Federa- 
tion of Country Grain Elevator Ass’ns held 
a meeting at the Union League Club, Chi- 
cago, on Oct. 9 to consider and remodel the 
tentative code in compliance with suggestions 
received from the A.A.A. at Washington. 

The changes suggested are more in the 
nature of a rearrangement rather than vital 
alterations. The suggestions were incorpo- 
rated where possible and the remodeled code 
forwarded Oct. 10 to Washington. 

Members of the com’ite present were Ray 
B. Bowden, Minneapolis, Minn., executive 
sec’y Northwest Country Elevator Ass’n; 
W. E. Culbertson, Delavan, IIl., sec’y Illinois 
Grain Dealers Ass’n; Lawrence Farlow, 
Bloomington, Ill., sec’y Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n of Illinois; Geo. E. Booth, Chica- 
go, pres. Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n; and C. E. Huff, Chicago, pres. Farm- 
ers National Grain Corporation. 

After acceptance by the administration a 
formal hearing will be held at a date not yet 
announced. 


THE AGITATORS who persist in demand- 
ing that the President peg the prices of grain 
are overlooking the disaster which befell the 
Farm Board and its futile attempt to peg prices. 
Many impractical theorists seem unable or un- 
willing to profit by anybody’s experience. 

SO MANY cars of wheat arriving in the 


‘spring wheat terminals are being graded down 


on account of “inseparable stones and cinders,” 
the inspectors wonder how so much foreign 
matter gets into the grain and why the shippers 
have not enough interest in the grading of their 
consignments to clean the wheat before loading. 
The increased returns from many shipments 
would pay for the best cleaning machines ob- 
tainable. 


Board of Trade Firms Denied 
Review of Grain Futures 
Decision 


It was announced Oct. 9 that the leading 
firms of the Chicago Board of Trade, Bartlett 
Frazier Co., and others, had been denied a re- 
view by the Supreme Court of the United 
States of the decision by the U. S.. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in their endeavor to keep the 
federal burocrats from prying into the private 
affairs of clients. 

The lower court decision was given June 5 
and fully reported in Grain & Feed Journals 
for June 14. That unfavorable decision was 
due largely to the court following the earlier 
Olsen case on the constitutionality of the Grain 
Futures Act; and in the opinion of some all the 
arguments against the Act were not completely 
presented in the Olsen case, particularly the 
failure of the Act to define what is “manipula- 
tion” mentioned in the law. 

No one knows what is meant by manipula- 
tion. The lawmakers evidently borrowed the 
term from the man in the street, where it is 
commonly thought to mean bidding the price 
up or selling it down against the natural trend. 
As it is «ot unlawful or unconstitutional to bid 
up or sell down the price, if these words had 
been employed specifically in the law, the court 
might have found grounds to declare it uncon- 
stitutional. Laws so vague and meaningless 
ought not to be permitted to encumber the 
statute books. 
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{The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed 


reforms or improvements. 
trade, send it to the Journals for publication.) 


When you have anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


A. A. A. Losing Popularity 


Grain & Feed Journals: Farmers now are 
not in accord with Wallace relief program. 
Roosevelt’s popularity is losing of late. 

The people are disappointed at Roosevelt’s 
attitude, insisting on credit inflation. 

There has been too much credit already. Ili 
debts can not be paid they will be repudiated 
W. H. Borman, Marion, S. D. 


Mites in Alberta Wheat 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated: Para- 
sites by the name of mites have appeared in 
certain elevators in Western Canada, both in 
terminal and country elevators. These mites 
are no uncommon thing and appear at different 
times, more especially in grain that has been held 
in storage for sometime. They do no actual 
damage to the wheat itself, that is, they do not 
attack the kernel. Under certain favorable at- 
mospheric conditions if the grain is held in 
storage fora considerable length of time they 
will, through moisture which is exhaled from 
their bodies, cause the grain to heat, but this 
has only been found to happen in very rare 
cases. 

These parasites are very easily removed from 
wheat by re-elevating it or running it over 
cleaners, as in disturbing the grain they are 
shaken off and accumulate in the dust. Their 
presence in wheat has never been considered an 
alarming factor, but when discovered precau- 
tionary measures are naturally taken by the op- 
erators of elevators in which they appear, in 
order to prevent any wheat going out of con- 
dition, by re-elevation—N. Bawlf Grain Co., 
Ltd., by G. C. Griffin, V-Pres., Winnipeg, Man. 


Loans to Cooperative Elevator 
Companies at 4!/,% 


The Bank for Cooperatives established under 
the Farm Credit Act of 1933 will make loans 
to such Cooperative Elevator Companies in an 
amount not in excess of 60% of ‘the value of 
the facilities. The rate of interest established 
on these loans is 44%. These loans will be 
made to Cooperative Elevator Companies with- 
out requiring such borrower to affiliate with the 
so-called Cooperative Marketing set-up. 

As is generally the case, it appears that a con- 
siderable amount of red tape is necessary in 
making application for loans. 

The Bank for Cooperatives will make loans 
to any Cooperative Elevator Co. without requir- 
ing such borrower to affiliate with a Cooperative 
Marketing Set-up. 

It would appear 'to us that it would be advan- 
tageous to our Cooperative Elevator members 
if "they are indebted in any way to obtain such 
loans from the Bank of Cooperatives thereby 
reducing their interest loads despite the red tape 
requirements of the Bank. 

It should be remembered that the Bank for 
Cooperatives does not have at its command the 
information and knowledge of the applicant as 
has, for instance, the Commission Firm. We 
have detected an apparent ‘desire on the part of 
the Farm Credit Administration to supervise the 
activities of any borrowing Cooperative Elevator 
Co. We have endeavored, and we believe with 
at least a measure of success, to convince the 
Administration that such supervision would ef- 
fect a dual supervision. 

Representatives of Commission Firms are not 
now occupying the same position they did years 


ago when they were properly given the title of 
solicitors. They should now be termed superin- 
tendents of country elevator accounts. In other 
words, we are convinced from observation that 
the Commission house representatives now oc- 
cupy very largely the same position as do super- 
intendents for line elevator companies. The 
duties of representatives of Commission Firms 
now are much more responsible and much more 
exacting than the work of superintendent of line 
elevator companies, because it is a matter of 
common knowledge that a great many farmers 
and independent elevator dealers owe considera- 
ble amounts of money due to having extended 
credit to its patrons to a degree which has made 
it difficult for such elevator company or inde- 
pendent dealer to finance its own operations.— 
P. A. Lee, Sec’y Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of North Dakota. 


Mites Propagate Rapidly 
Damp Wheat 


Grain ‘& Feed Journals: We don’t know how 
long wheat mites have been in existence, pos- 
sibly since there was wheat raised. The trade in 
Canada came to know them generally three 
years ago and they are present. in Western 
Canada in varying degrees at a number of sta- 
tions. They are a small white bug and a good 
magnifying glass is required to pick them out 
of samples. 


Investigations have shown that when the wheat 
contains 13% moisture or less the mites will 
gradually starve to death, from 13% to 14% mois- 
ture the opinion is that they will just about hold 
their own, but will not: be able to multiply to 
any damaging extent. Over 14% moisture they 
propagate readily as the moisture increases, and 
if the wheat is not cleaned or treated they will 
cause it to heat and deteriorate rapidly in value. 

Cleaning the wheat over a good strong air 
blast generally removes most of the mites, turn- 
ing the wheat into sub-zero weather will kill 
the live mites, but some think that this does not 
kill the eggs. One firm has experimented with 
some fumigation but this required turning the 
grain and was not found to be satisfactory.— 
National Elevator Co., Ltd., T. E. Thomson, 
Ass’t Mgr., Winnipeg, ’Man. 
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Grain and Cotton Stabilization 
Corporations Closed 


Henry A. Morgenthau, Jr., governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, which has suc- 
ceeded to the Federal Farm Board, announced 
Sept. 28 that closing of all government transac- 
tions involving donations of wheat and cotton 
to the Red Cross had resulted in closing the 
grain and cotton stabilization corporations. 

Out of the funds available for distributing 
wheat and cotton in relief work $4,025,116 had 
been returned to:the treasury. The government 
delivered to the Red Cross 85,000,000 bus. wheat 
and 844,063 bales. of cotton. 

As the defunct Farm Board fades into history 
it will be remembered for the fiasco it made 
in its vain attempts to fix the price of wheat. 
With $500,000,000 of taxpayers’ money it ac- 
complished nothing constructive. The Farm 
Board upset the business of private traders and 
ruined the farmers’ market. The heavy stock 
accumulated by the government depressed the 
price of wheat to the lowest level in centuries. 

Unfortunately politicians are not heeding the 
lesson taught by its addition of wheat and cot- 
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ton to the list of commodities, including rubber 
and coffee, that governments have attempted to 
and failed to control by vain price boosting 
efforts, in defiance of the ever-working law of 
supply and demand. 


The N. R. A. codes of the retail drug in- 
dustry and so-called master code for all re- 
tailers has aroused the opposition of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, and its officials 
are denouncing it as preposterous because it is 
designed to permit the manufacturer to fix the 
margin of profit for all handlers. The legisla- 
tive director of the Bureau contends that what 
the farmers need today is protection rather 
than the exploitation over the retail counter. 


Winnipeg Exchange Has New 
President 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange is fortunate 
this year in selecting as the head of its admin- 
istration men of broad business experience with 
special knowledge of the grain trade in all its 
branches, for Henry Eugene Sellers, who was - 
chosen for the office of president at the recent 
election, is president of the Federal Grain 
Limited, the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Melady, 
Sellers & Co., Northland Elevator Co., Atlas 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Pacific Terminal Eleva- 
tor Co., Ltd.,. Vancouver Terminal Co., Lid, 
Superior Feed Co. and Prairie Cities Oil Co., 
Ltd.; director, Imperial Bank of Canada, Grain 
Insurance & Guarantee Co. and Canadian Gen- 
eral Insurance Co., Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd.; member Winnipeg Advisory Board, the 
Royal Trust Co., Chicago Board of Trade. 


Mr. Sellers finds time to act as director of 
the Ravenscourt School for Boys, Rupert’s Land 
Ladies College, trustee and honorary sec’y of 
the Winnipeg General Hospital. His recreations 
are golf and fishing. 

Harry Sellers was born at Port Arthur, 
Ont., in 1886, and was educated in the public 
and collegiate schools of Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur. His entry into the grain business was 
with Joseph G, King & Co., of Fort William, 
going to Winnipeg in August, 1903, to join the 
firm of Coffee, Hargraft & Co. 


Henry Eugene Sellers, 
Grain Exchange. 


Winnipeg, Pres. Elect. 
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Proposed Revised Grain Standards 


The revision of the grain grades under the 
U. S. Grain Standards Act has been drafted 
in pamphlet form tor the convenience of those 
who would study the changes or offer sugges- 
tions. 

Nils A. Olsen, chief of the Buro of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in a foreword explains the 
purpose of the advance publication at this time 
as follows: 


This report has been prepared for the primary 
purpose of summarizing and presenting for 
public consideration the studies made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in _ recent 
years with reterence to the possibilities for im— 
proving the standards for wheat, rye, corn, 
oats, feed oats, mixed feed oats, barley, and 
grain sorghums that have been promulgated at 
various times since 1916 under the provisions of 
the Grain Standards Act, and with reference to 
the desirability of establishing new standards 
for mixed grain. These studies have been sug— 
gested by the experience gained by the Bureau 
and the grain industry in the use and applica— 
tion of the present official standards. Further-— 
more, changes in merchandising, milling, or 
other processing, and baking practices have oc— 
curred since the standards were promulgated, 
which have indicated the need for, and desira— 


bility of, effecting certain revisions and im— 
provements. This report is presented in two 
parts. : 


The first part comprises a complete set of 
proposed, revised, grain standards, accompanied 
by proposed regulations for the certification of 
important information about grain quality that 
would supplement grade designations and that 
would be noted on certificates under Remarks. 


The second part consists of explanatory mat— 
ter which deals largely with those proposed ad— 
ditions to and revisions of the present grain 
standards that are of major importance, and 
which discusses the objectives sought. 


In the conduct of these grain-standardization 
studies, the Bureau has sought information 
from many sources on grain standardization and 
marketing problems that was applicable to the 
many proposed revisions that have been under 
consideration. Exhaustive studies of Federal 
supervision and grain-inspection department 
data were made to ascertain how the grain 
erops graded under the present official. stand— 
ards, and much constructive information, based 
on observation and experience, was obtained by 
informal conferences and correspondence with 
representatives of the grain trade, the millers, 
the producer organizations, the grain inspection 
departments, the State departments of agricul— 
ture, and the State agricultural colleges. Also 
for a period of 2 years an experimental appli- 
eation of the proposed, revised standards, was 
made in the field offices of Federal grain super— 
vision for the purposes of checking the inspec— 
tion practicability of the proposed standards 
and of observing their effect on the grading of 
the market receipts of grain. 


Although the Bureau believes that these pro— 
posed grain standards, as a whole, correlate 
more closely with modern conditions of grain 
production, modern trade practices, and the 
modern requirements of grain users, than do 
the present official grain standards, it realizes 
that grain marketing, warehousing, processing, 
and inspection, are complex and intricate sub— 
jects; that many diverse opinions are prevalent 
in the grain industry with reference to the grain 
standards, and that any hastily effected changes 
in these standards might affect adversely the 
interests of numerous individuals. Further- 
more, the possibility exists that, due to insuffi 
ecient information and checking, some of the 
specific features of the proposed standards may 
need detailed correction in the interests of prac— 
ticability and usefulness. 


For these reasons the Bureau believes it de- 
sirable, for the benefit of the grain industry, 
to subject these proposed grain standards to 
a period of public consideration, wherein full 
opportunity may be had by the producers, deal- 
ers, handlers, processors, exporters, and inspec— 
tors, of grain to examine carefully the pronosed 
revisions and additions, and to consult with the 
Bureau thereafter as to any proposed specifi- 
cation that may be held to be in error. 


The Bureau believes further that if a co- 
operative study and checking of these proposed 
standards are effected, the interests of the en— 
tire grain industry would be well met and that 
revised grain standards that would meet the 
requirments of the industry as fully as possible 
within the scone of the Grain Standards Act 
may be promulgated eventually. : 

To this end the Bureau is hoveful that the 
producer organizations, the grain trade, the 
grain processors, the grain inspectors, and the 
State departments of agriculture and agricul— 
tural colleges, will arrange to give thorough and 
constructive consideration to the proposed 
standards and to the accompanying explanatory 
report. Insofar as time and personnel permit, 


the Bureau will welcome opportunities to con— 
sult with organized representatives of the grain 
industry with reference to these grain standard— 
ization problems during this proposed period of 
publie consideration. 

The Department is taking advantage of this 
opportunity to revise the grades completely, 
the principal recommendations being the fol- 
lowing: 

The proposed standards comprise a greater 
number of possible grades and grade combina- 
tions than do the present official standards. 
Some simplification has been effected, notably in 
the barley, oats, corn, and grain sorghums 
standards. On the other hand, the addition of 
one new subclass for white wheat, one new 
subclass for durum wheat, a new subclass for 


malting barley, special grades for Tough and, 


Stained grain, special grades for Heavy and 
Extra Heavy oats, the adoption of the dockage 
system for barley and grain sorghums, and 
other proposed revisions of a more or less 
similar character, would increase the total num- 
ber of grade designations. 

Corn.—In the proposed standards for corn 
it is recommended that five numerical grades 


and Sample grade be specified in lieu of the. 


six numerical grades and Sample grade specified 
in the present official standards; that musty and 
sour corn be included in Sample grade, where- 
as the present official standards permit such 
grain in grade No. 6; that the size of the per- 
forations in the sieve for the determination of 
the factor “foreign material and cracked corn” 
be reduced to a diameter of ten sixty-fourths 
of an inch from a diameter of twelve sixty- 
fourths of an inch as specified in the present 
official standards; and that a special grade for 
unnatural material be included in and made a 
part of the complete grade designation when 
unnatural material is present in corn in a quan- 
tity that is in excess of 0.5 per cent by weight. 
Unnatural material would be defined as kernels 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats, grain sorghums, 
nongrain sorghums, soybeans, and other matter 
except corn not grown naturally with corn. 

Grain Sorghums.—The principal proposed 
revisions are: (1) Simplification of the classes 
and subclasses, (2) elimination of the grade 
factor “general appearance” and the substitution 
therefor of special grades for Bright and 
Stained, (3) elimination of the grade factor 
“total other grains” but retention of the present 
official grade specifications for mnongrain 
sorghums, (4) elimination of the grade factor 
“sand, dirt, and finely broken kernels” and the 
substitution therefor of a dockage system, (5) 
increases in the maximum limitations of 
“cracked kernels and foreign material” from 3, 
6, and 10 per cent, to 4, 8, and 12 per cent, in 
grades 1, 2, and 3, respectively, (6) elimination 
of the “musty and sour” specifications in grade 
No. 4 and their inclusion in Sample grade, and 
(7) the adoption of a special grade for Un- 
natural Material, applicable to all grain 
sorghums containing more than 0.5 per cent of 
matter not grown naturally with grain 
sorghums. 

Barley.—The Bureau’s recommendation to 
divide the class Barley (Class I) into two sub- 
classes, (a) Malting Barley, and (b) Barley, 
is, in its essence, a proposal to segregate from 
the total production of eastern barley a com- 
mercial quantity of barley that would meet the 
minimum requirements of the malting industry 
for barley of malting type. This segment of 
the eastern barley crop would then be graded 
No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3, Malting Barley, as the 
case might be, according to numerical grade 
requirements applicable to both subclasses. 

Durum Wheat.—The recommendation is 
made in the proposed standards: for durum 
wheats to establish separate classes for com- 
mon durum and for Red Durum, in lieu of the 
present class Durum wheat which includes Red 
Durum as a subclass. These proposed classes 
are entitled Durum wheat and Red Durum 


wheat. The proposed class Durum wheat in- 
cludes all varieties of durum wheat except Red 
Durum, and the proposed class Red Durum 
wheat includes all varieties of Red Durum. 
Each of these classes may include not more 
than 10 per cent of other wheat or wheats. 


White Wheat.—The proposed standards for 
white wheat would (1) establish a new sub- 
class entitled “White Club” that would include 
white wheat of the White Club and/or Sonora 
varieties containing not more than 10 per cent 
of common white wheat other than Sonora, and 
would (2) revise the specifications for the 
present official subclass Western White so that 
it would include only those mixtures of white 
wheat which consist of more than 10 per cent 
of White Club and/or Sonora wheat together 
with more than 10 per cent of common white 
wheat other than Sonora. The present official 
subclasses Hard White and Soft White would 
be continued without any revision of their 
specifications. 


Oats.—A readjustment of the test-weight- 
per bushel specifications for oats is recom- 
mended in the proposed standards. In case of 
the straight numerical grades it is proposed to 
retain 32 pounds per bushel as the minimum 
requirement for grade No. 1, but to increase 
the requirements for the other grades as fol- 
lows: Grade No. 2 from 29 pounds to 30 
pounds; grade No. 3, from 26 pounds to 27 
pounds; and grade No. 4, from 23 pounds to 24 
pounds. In addition to these revisions it is pro- 
posed to adopt two new special grades for oats 
of superior test weight, namely: Heavy Oats, 
requiring a minimum test weight per bushel of 
35 pounds; and Extra Heavy Oats, requiring a 
minimum test weight per bushel of 38 pounds. 
These new special grades, when applicable, 
would be included in, and made a part of, any 
grade designation, as for example: No. 1 Heavy 
White Oats, No. 3 Heavy Red Oats, No. 1 
Extra Heavy Red Oats, or No. 2 Extra Heavy 
White Oats. 


Notations.—It appears desirable to adopt a 
more definite policy than that now in effect with 
reference to notations on certificates. This pol- 
icy should be that of selecting a few kinds of 
analytical information which are now required 
and used most widely in trade practice and 
which are known to have an established effect 
on market premiums and discounts, and to 
either incorporate such information in grade 
designations or to require inspectors, by regu- 
lation, to note it under Remarks on all certifi- 
cates, whether for market receipts or shipments, 
excepting only those certificates issued for 
export trade. In addition to such a definite 
and prescribed policy for the certification of 
particularized information of importance in the 
market evaluation of grain, the present policy 
of permitting grain inspection departments by 
request to note regularly other facts of market 
significance, and of permitting individuals to 
obtain the certification of additional information 
by application to licensed inspectors, may well 
be continued. 


Success of the N.R.A. program depends 
either upon money inflation or credit expan- 
sion, says Professor Wm. F. Ogburn of the 
University of Chicago. What next? 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other fellows from the field of 
daily strife and to be convinced that the much 
maligned horns are truly mythical. You can not 
afford to pass up these opportunities. 

Oct. 12. - (Tentative date.) American Feed 
Mfrs. Ass’n, Chicago. 


Oct. 12, 13. Southern Mixed Feed Mfrs. 
Ass’n at Union League Club, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 19, 20.—Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n of Ne- 
braska, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

Dec. 5, 6, 7. Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n of South 
Dakota, Mitchell, S. D. 
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The Grain Trade Under the New 
Deal 


From Address by C. D. SrurtevAnt, 


Chicago, Ill., before Underwriters at White Sulphur 


Springs, Va. 


Enactment of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Bill was a decisive defeat for the grain trade in 
the legislative field. We have for years con— 
sistently opposed all and sundry proposed pana— 
ceas for farm relief. We were successful in 
defeating the McNary—Haugen Act, the export 
debenture plan and only last winter, the domes— 
tic allotment plan. We lost a battle when the 
Farm Marketing Act was passed in 1929 but 
regained the lost ground when the Farm Board 
defeated itself and proved thru its operations 
that our opposition to this particular form of 
farm relief was based upon ‘sound economics 
and was not motivated by selfish purposes, 


We are today in the position of an army that 
has fought thru a hard campaign. We won 
many battles, had one setback from which we 
recovered, but in the last and final contest, we 
were utterly routed. We surrendered at dis— 
cretion and are now serving under the banner 
of the opposition. 

Our defeat is all the more decisive because 
the new legislation is so broad that the Sec’y 
of Agriculture has the power, under its pro- 
visions to use any or all of the various plans 
that have been proposed for farm relief. He 
may, if he thinks advisable, use the McNary- 
Haugen Plan, the Export Debenture theory, the 
Domestic Allotment plan or he even may re-— 
peat the Stabilization operation of the ill-fated 
Farm Board. 

Our opposition to these various proposals was 
based upon a fundamental belief that no arti-— 
ficial or arbitrary legislative plan for farm relief 
could be permanently successful for two rea- 
sons: 

1. Because we believed there could be no suc— 
cessful control of production and that no con- 
trol of price is possible without control of pro- 
duction, and 

2. Because the system of grain distribution 
as we know it is based upon a free and open 
and competitive market and we believed the 
adoption of any of these arbitrary plans meant 
the crippling or end of this free competitive 
marketing system that has successfully dis— 
tributed our crops for nearly one hundred years. 
We believed that the crippling of the system 
would result in chaos in the distribution of 
grain as the proponents of these plans have had 
no substitute system of distribution to offer in 
its place. 

Futures Trading.—Any discussion of our grain 
marketing system necessarily includes a discus— 
sion of futures trading—that football of politics 
that has persisted and developed during the 
past 60 years in spite of attacks from politicians 
and so-called economists who, ignorant of the 
system and ill-advised as to the economies re— 


sulting from its operations, attacked it to 
further their political ends. 
Born during the Civil War to satisfy a de- 


mand from the Government of. the U. S. for 
contracts for food and feed for the army which 
would extend over the entire crop year, it has 
become the means whereby the food supply of 
the Nation is marketed at harvest time and 
‘distributed thruout the crop year without that 
seasonal fluctuation in values that obtain when 
a year’s supply of any product is delivered to 
market during a period of a few weeks. You 
may possibly be surprised at my statement, 
that grain is marketed by means of futures con— 
tracts without wide fluctuations. Nevertheless, 
history tells us and experience confirms it, that 
wide as the price ranges may be’ under the 
present system, they do not compare with the 
extremely wide variations in prices that were 
common prior to the use of the futures con-— 
tracts. 

Newspaper stories in July gave wide pub— 
licity and much adverse criticism to daily fluc- 
tuations of ten and fifteen cents per bushel in 
wheat. The system was attacked and con—- 
demned from all sides and yet history tells us 
that prior to the time of the futures contracts, 
fluctuations were not only very wide during 
the crop year, low at harvest and high in the 
spring but there were also extremely wide vari- 
ations in current prices between localities and 
that due to lack of information as to values, 
flour for instance, might be worth twice as 
much or one-half as much in New York as in 
‘Chicago, 

The grain trade thru its experience and 
Knowledge of grain marketing knows that if fu- 
tures trading should ever be eliminated fluctua— 
tions in value vastly wider than any fluctua— 
tions we have ever seen during the period fu— 
tures trading has been used as a marketing 
medium would be the rule, rather than the ex— 
‘ception. 


The futures market with its continuous trad— 


ing and wide and constant publication of 
prices, furnishes the means whereby anyone and 
everyone interested in the value of wheat or 
flour may at any hour of the business day, as— 
certain the exact value of the commodity in 
which he is interested and in consequence, the 
seller is able to obtain full value for his prod— 
uct and the buyer pays no more than he should. 


The Speculator.—A discussion of future trad-— 
ing naturally brings to mind speculation and 
the much abused speculator. Trading in grain 
futures initiated during the Civil War offered 
an attractive outlet for the speculative spirit 
of the American people and it is this feature of 
the grain trade that is most in the public eye. 
If a cargo of wheat is successfully marketed 
abroad, no notice is taken of that operation in 
public press except possibly in the financial 
news, but if a large speculative profit is made 
in grain futures and a newspaper reporter hears 
of it, it is blazoned on the front page. One 
transaction is ‘news’? and the other is not. 


This unfavorable advertising over a period of 
many years is the vrime cause for the many 
vicious attacks on the grain trade both in the 
legislative halls and in the press. From news— 
paper accounts and in the public mind, _the 
grain dealer is either a BULL or a 
eambling in the food supply of the Nation ane 
fattening off the spoils at the expense of the 
farmer if prices are low and at the expense of 
the consumer if prices are high. 


Neither the press nor the public give any 
thought to the vast and complicated machinery 
that buys the crops at harvest, stores them 
and distributes them thruout the year and yet 
that machinery is the real grain marketing 
system and the futures trading is only one of 
the means whereby that distribution is accom— 
plished. 

The Grain Merchant.—It is the practice of 
the grain merchant to buy his year’s supply of 
wheat at harvest time; he pays for it in full, in 
eash, and the farmer thus has the money to 
spend at that time. The merchant stores this 
wheat in elevators, and for every bushel stored 
he sells in the Chicago pit an equivalent amount 
of (say) May wheat at a _ price sufficiently 
higher than 
insure him, 


the cost of his stored wheat to 
a small margin of 


if he is lucky, 


Cc. D. Sturtevant, Chicago, Ill. 
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profit providing he holds his wheat in store 
and ships it to Chicago in May, and then de— 
livers it on his future sale. This wheat in store 
is the grain merchant’s stock in trade insured 
against price decline by means of the off—setting 
sale of futures which is commonly known as 
“a hedge.’ 


The merchant then proceeds along the same 
lines as any other merchant, he tries to sell 
just as much of his merchandise as he can re— 
place and buy back at a profit. If he sells part 
of his stock and does not buy back actual wheat 
to replace it, he buys in an equivalent amount 
of his May future, thus reducing his stock. Any 
loss in the completed futures transaction is off— 
set by an additional profit in the sale of the ac- 
tual wheat, and if there should be a profit in 
the futures transaction, there is a correspond— 
ing reduction in the profit in the sale of the 
actual wheat. If business is good, the entire 
stock may be sold before May, when the futures 
contract matures, in which case the futures 
contracts are closed, the elevator is empty and 
the merchant is ready to engage in another 
transaction. 


Insurance Against Price Declines.—The essen— 
tial and important difference between this sys— 
tem of merchandising and other systems is (1) 
the insurance against price decline to which I 
have referred and (2) and equally important, 
the fact that there is no expense entailed in 
storing and carrying the grain merchant’s 
stock in trade, but on the contrary there is 
usually a small profit in the mere operation of 
carrying the stock to which is added whatever 
merchandising profit may be earned, It is by 
means of this system that the grain merchant 
can and does market the farmers’ grain at a 
margin of profit, so small that the spread be— 
tween producer and consumer of grain is less 
than in the case of any other commodity. 


You will perhaps have noticed that I have 
mentioned only sales of futures but you of 
course realize that for every seller, there must 
be a buyer. A limited amount of offsetting pur— 
chases are made by mills to protect themselves 
against forward flour sales of wheat abroad. 
The volume of these purchases is too small to 


offset the heavy hedging sales during crop 
movement periods. This is where the speculator 
steps in. 


I hold no brief for speculation. I cannot de- 
fend recent operations in the market that re— 
sulted in the disastrous break in July. The 
thought that the food supply of the Nation 
should be the plaything and football of irre— 
sponsible speculators is abhorrent to everyone 
and YET, the speculator as a class, year in 
and year out is a buyer of grain in much larger 
volume than he is a seller and year in and year 
out he has furnished the buying power at har— 
vest time to make the necessary purchases of 
futures to offset the grain merchants’ hedges. 
He is the means whereby our food and feed 
erops can be sold at harvest at prices which 
on the average will net the purchaser more 
money than if he holds his crops until spring. 


I want to repeat that thru the means of the 
futures market, the speculative purchasers have 
for many years made it possible for the farmer 
to sell his wheat at harvest time for cash at a 
price that is higher considering the net re— 
turns, than if he held his wheat until spring 
and sold it then. This statement is based upon 
records of the Department of Agriculture, is 
verified by our experience and is, I believe, be— 
yond dispute. Likewise, it is true that there 
is no product of the farm except those protected 
by futures contracts that does not sell for bar— 
gain prices at harvest time when offerings are 
heavy and at starvation prices in spring when 
supplies are low. 

The ‘speculator, therefore, does perform a 
distinct service in our economic life and transac— 
tions which are speculative upon his part are at 
the same time actually the method whereby 
ownership of the crop may be maintained with 
no risk of price decline thru’ the long period 
between the production of the crop and its dis— 
appearance into actual food use. 


We are looking to the future with confidence; 
we are performing the essential service of stor— 
ing and marketing the grain supplies of the 
Nation upon a basis that is so economical that 
there is little room for improvement in that re— 
spect. (Many reports of Government investiga— 
tions support this statement.) We have confi-— 
dence in the Administration, and we believe 
they have confidence in us. We are co-—operat— 
ing whole-heartedly with them in an earnest 
effort to bring to the farmer that measure of 
prosperity to which he is entitled, first as pub- 
lic spirited citizens of the Republic, and second, 
because as the farmers prosper so prospers the 
grain trade. 


Smoldering after 42 years burning wheat 
at Genesee, Idaho, throws off enough heat to 
keep rodents away. The wheat was con- 
tained in the Farmers Alliance Warehouse 
that burned in 1891 and the Woods Ware- 
house that burned in 1897, complete com- 
bustion being prevented by a top soil that 
formed a crust on the pile sufficient to grow 
grass. 
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pepecial Grades for "Blighted 
Barley” 


By Epwarp C. Parker, Chief of Grain Division, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


The barley crops produced in the middle 
western states suffer damage in varying de- 
gree from year to year from several parasitic 
moids. During the middle to the latter part 
of the growing season for barley, these mi- 
nute parasitic fungi (molds) often develop on 
the immature kernels of barley. If the in- 
fection is extensive, and if climatic conditions 
are favorable, these parasitic growths may 
attack many ‘kernels and may penetrate the 
kernels so deeply as to destroy the vitality 
of the germ and to decay the starchy part 
of the kernels. In other cases the infection 
may be comparatively late and the climatic 
conditions unfavorable for the extensive de- 
velopment of these molds, in which event the 
parasitic growths may damage only the ex- 
terior part of the barley kernels and leave 
the germ and the starchy part of the kernel 
undamaged or only slightly damaged. 

Scab.— Usually these injurious molds are 
more prevalent and cause greater damage in 
the barley crops of the Corn Belt area than 
in the barley crops produced in the northern 
and western districts of the central states 
area, altho this season the barley produced 
in certain sections of the spring wheat area 
was aitected by blight to a considerable ex- 
tent. It is in the Corn Belt, also that the 
parasitic fungus known as the scab fungus 
(Gibberella saubinetii) often infects barley 
extensively, which fungus and closely related 
fungi, among all the various molds, cause 
the greatest damage to the barley kernels. 


The principal reason for the comparatively 
greater blight damage in the barley crops of 
the Corn Belt area is that the scab organism 
(Gibberella) goes through the winter period 
of its life cycle more successfully on old 
cornstalks and stubble than on other forms of 
stubble and vegetation. Hence when barley 
is sown on disked corn stubble land or on 
land adjoining old corn fields, favorable con- 
ditions are provided for a virulent infection 
of the barley crop. Also the comparatively 
warm and humid climate of the Corn Belt 
area is more favorable for the growth of the 
mold organisms on the barley crop than the 
comparatively cool and dry climates of the 
northern and western districts of the Central 
States area. In the Corn Belt area the in- 
fection of barley crops with mold fungi may 
be held in check materially by sowing bar- 
ley on fall plowing instead of on disked corn 
stubble and by sowing the crop on fields not 
closely adjacent to old corn fields. 

Barley that has been damaged by these 
mold fungi to any material extent has had 
its utility value lowered for malting purposes, 
because the kernels so damaged often will 
not germinate and convert into malt, and be- 
cause the blight-damaged kernels may infect 
sound kernels during the malting process. 
Some of the maltsters contend, also, that the 
quality of malt products is injured when malt 
is produced from barley which contains any 
material quantity of kernels infected with 
the true scab fungus. 


Feed Value.—Barley that contains a mate- 
rial quantity of kernels damaged by the true 
scab fungus, which fungus is common in the 
blight-damaged barley crops of the Corn 
Belt area, has had its feed value lowered for 
hog-feeding purposes. At times, and in cer- 
tain producing areas, blight-damaged barley, 
in which the scab fungus is prevalent, is so 
toxic in character as to cause hogs to vomit 
when they eat it. Some blight-damaged 
barley, in which the scab fungus is preva- 
lent, may not be sufficiently toxic to cause 


hogs which eat it to vomit but the damage 
may be such as to make the barley so un- 
palatable that hogs refuse to eat it, or if 
eaten, to lose weight or to make no gains in 
weight. Other kinds of livestock do not re- 
act similarly to blight-damaged barley, when 
it is fed to them, altho horses will not eat 
scabby barley. Feeding experiments have 
shown that cattle and sheep, especially, will 
eat blight-damaged barley that would be of 
low value for hog feeding purposes, and suf- 
er no injurious effects from it. 


In occasional years, when the true scab 
fungus (Gibberella saubinetii) is widespread 
and virulent, the toxicity of barley contain- 
ing as much as 3 to 4 per cent by weight of 
blight-damaged kernels may be so great as 
to cause hogs which eat it to vomit or at 
least to make little or no gains in weight. 


Grading Blighted Barley.—These facts 
about blight-damaged barley, above mere- 
ly summarized, were employed during the 
fore-part of the year 1933 in formulating the 
specifications for the special grade “Blighted” 
barley and the amended specifications for 
Sample Grade in the present official stand- 
ards for barley. 

Each of the straight numerical grades for 
barley of any class may contain a quantity 
of blight-damaged kernels as great as 2 per 
cent by weight. 

With the maximum quantity of blight-dam- 
aged kernels limited to 2 per cent in any 
numerical grade, all certificates for barley 
of grade No. 1, Special No. 2, or No. 2, for 
example, would guarantee that no contract 
delivery of barley could contain more than 
2 per cent of this objectionable form of 
damage. This quantity of blight damage is 
considered by the malting barley trade to be the 
approximate maximum quantity that should 
be tolerated in barley deliveries by grade. 

This maximum limitation of 2 per cent 
blight-damaged barley in each of the straight 
numerical grades is an assurance, for prac- 
tical, commercial purposes, that barley cer- 
tificated as No. 1, Special No. 2, No. 2, No. 3, 
etc., does not contain a sufficient quantity 
of blight-damaged kernels to cause a hazard 
in the feeding of such barley to hogs or to 
any other kind of livestock. From a scien- 
tific point of view the 2 per cent maximum 
limitation on blight damage does not consti- 
tute an absolute ironclad guarantee that bar- 
ley containing 2 per cent blight damage 
would never, under any circumstances, be 
sufficiently toxic to be injurious to hogs. 
The possibility, however, that such barley 
would be hazardous for hog-feeding pur- 
poses is so remote as to be practically negli- 
gible in the commercial handling of barley. 

The special grades for “Blighted” barley 
apply to all barley containing more than 2 
per cent but not more than 5 per cent by 
weight of barley damaged or materially dis- 
colored by blight and/or mold. 

Barley graded and certificated as “Blight- 
ed,” in connection with any numerical grade 
would, under all known facts about the feed- 
ing qualities of barley, contain no hazard for 
the feeding of all kinds of livestock other 
than hogs. Also, in many years when the 
toxicity of the true scab fungus is not high, 
or in case of blight-damaged barley which 
contains but little true scab damage, barley 
graded and certificated as “Blighted” in con- 
nection with any numerical grade, would con- 
tain no hazard for hog feeding. 

There would be some carlots of “No. 1 
Barley, Blighted” or “Special No. 2 Barley, 


, plumper kernels. 


Blighted,” that would meet commercial re- 
quirements for malting barley. Such carlots 
of barley that would not be deliverable on 
contracts by grade would often find a sale 
to maltsters by sample, especially in those 
cases where the blight-damaged kernels are 
shrunken in size and removable from the bar- 
ley by commercial sieving operations. 

In all public consideration of these grade 
specifications for “Blighted” barley, it should 
be kept in mind that the maximum limita- 
tions of 2 per cent (for straight numerical 
grades) and 5 per cent (for special grade 
“Blighted”) are based on maximum quanti- 
ties of blight-damaged kernels which are in- 
separable in some lots of barley. In many 
carlots of country-run barley, however, which 
contain blight-damaged kernels, the kernels 
so damaged are shrunken and of a size, 
therefore, that makes many of them easily 
separable from the sound and relatively 
For these reasons the ac- 
tual commercial hazards in the handling and 
utilization of blight-damaged barley may be 
reduced materially in many cases below the 
hazards previously indicated, wherever blight- 
damaged barley can be commercially 
screened. 


Australian wheat raisers are jubilant be- 
cause the amount of wheat that they are per- 
mitted to export during the coming year under 
the London agreement is almost the amount of 
their export surplus. For Australia, therefore, 
the limitations imposed by the London conferees 
are no limitations at all. 


The Farm Credit Act of 1933 authorized 
the formation by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration of one production credit corporation 
for each federal land bank district. Three 
of the corporations have already been set up, 
one at St. Louis, Mo., another at Berkeley, 
Calif., and the third at Columbia, S. C. Ten 
or more farmers in any locality wishing to 
borrow for production purposes may form a 
production credit ass’n. The area each may 
cover is not expressly limited in the law and 
will depend on local conditions and needs. 


Barley Scab Conference at 
Dubuque 


Morning, afternoon and evening sessions were 
held at the Dubuque Hotel, Dubuque, lIa., Sept. 
20 and 21 in a barley scab conference and 
school for extension workers. 

R. J. HASKELL, extension plant pathologist, 
U. S. D. A., explained the purpose of the meet- 
ing, and was followed with addresses by J. G. 
Dickson, University of Wisconsin, on “U. Ss. D. 
A. Scab Research”; R. H. Porter, on “Scab 
Research in Iowa’; J. J. Christensen and. E.G: 
Stakman, on “Minnesota Scab Research.” 

O. F. PHILLIPS, chairman of the Board of 
Review, Chicago, at the afternoon session told 
of “Barley Scab and Grading Problems’; and 
Professor Dickson and others of “Feeding 
Scabby Barley.” 

The leading speakers at the evening session, 
presided over by Professor Dickson as chair- 
man, were C. Kurth, Jr., and F. M. Du Pont, 
of the Wahl-Henius Institute, Chicago, on 
“Scabby Barley from the Maltsters’ Standpoint,” 
followed by a round table discussion on blighted 
barley, its use, grading and control measures. 

FRED G. SMITH of the Board of Review, 
Chicago, spoke at the Thursday session on 
“How the Educational Com’ite, Grain Division, 
Can Help,” being followed by H. R. Sumner 
on “Commercial Extension and Demonstration,” 
and by two speakers from each of the seven 
northwestern states. 

A com’ite to carry on the plans of the con- 
ference was named, consisting of R. J. Haskell, 
J. G. Dickson, Mr. Robbins, H. R. Sumner, 
F. G. Smith and R. H. Porter, of Ames, Ia. 

Fred Smith read a paper by Edward C. 
Parker, chief of the Grain Division, on the 
“Special Grades for Blighted Barley,’ which 
is published elsewhere. 
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| Crop Reports 


Reports on the acreage, condition and yleld 
of grain and field seeds, as weil as on the move- 
ment to country markets, are always welcome. 


Atkinson, Ind., Sept. 29—We do not look for 
a large corn crop.—E. H. Stembel, Atkinson 
Grain Co. 

Swanington, Ind., Sept. 29.—Corn is not more 
than 50% of normal. While it looks fair from 
the road it is thin and bearing poorly.—Lonnie 
tommel. 

Whiting, Kan., Oct. 6.—About 60% of a corn 
crop in this territory; but central and western 
parts of state are short on feed.—Fred C. 
Dymock. 

Kentland, Ind., Sept. 30.—Corn developed 
poorly thru this territory. We do not expect 
more than 50% of a crop.—C. C. Harlan, Har- 
lan Grain Co. 

Hurley, Mo., Sept. 27.—The milling business 
here is quiet. Our wheat crop was light and 
the tax has made flour so high people are not 
able to buy it.—Spring Creek Mills. 

Russiaville, Ind., Sept. 28.—An increase in 
the wheat acreage in this immediate territory 
is anticipated. Price has discouraged produc- 
tion during the past two seasons, and with 
hopes of improved prices many of the farmers 
are returning to normal plantings.—Sellars Grain 
Co. ; 

Marion, S. D., Oct. 2.—Soil conditions rather 
deficient in moisture; no subsoil moisture as 
yet, which is not very encouraging. Corn will 
be less than half a crop. Farmers unable to 
make ends meet, debts piling upon debts. The 
little grain that is sold is of the 1932 crop.—W. 
H. Borman, 

Watseka, Ill., Oct. 7.—Oats in Iroquois County 
averaged less than 10 bus. per acre, last year 
over 40 bus. Corn that looked like 40 bus. 30 
days ago now looks like 15 bus., what is being 
husked yielded only 10 bus. Not enough oats 
in county for feed and seed.—Watseka Farm- 
ers Grain Co. 

Conway, Kan., Oct. 8.—Corn is a failure, 
feed scarce. Row crops, kafir and cane will 
make a fair crop. Wheat seeding almost com- 
plete with weather pretty dry. Early July 
plowed fields are looking fine; later plowed slow 
in coming up, many fields deficient in moisture. 
—F. L. Mowbray. 

Carmel, Ind., Sept. 27.—We expect to see a 
normal acreage of wheat planted in this terri- 
tory. While some farmers.are reducing acre- 
age in accordance with the government plan, 
others are seizing this opportunity to increase 
their plantings, so that the total will be about 
normal.—M. E. Kendall, Foster-Kendall Co. 


Georgetown, TIll., Sept. 28.—The favorable 
weather of the last six weeks has improved 
the corn crop wonderfully. With no _ killing 
frost. before Oct. 20, the corn will all be out 
of danger of a freeze. We expect two-thirds 
of a normal crop. There will be about two- 
thirds of an average crop of wheat planted.—C. 
H. Wade. 


New York, N. Y.—Imports of Canadian rye 
have totaled over 1,000,000 bus. and reports 
indicate that sales of Hungarian and Danubian 
rye have been made to American interests; 
four full cargoes totaling 1,000,000 bus. of Ar- 
gentine rye have cleared for the United States 
and estimates of purchases of foreign rye for 
shipment to the United States aggregate around 
5,000,000 bus. 


Decatur, Ill., Sept, 30.—The more we see and 
hear of the Illinois corn crop, the more we ap- 
preciate the fact that both quality and yield 
will be a big disappointment. We are inclined 
to believe the crop will be nearer 170,000,000 
bus. than 222,000,000, as estimated in the last 
Government report. As prices work lower farm- 
ers become more indifferent about marketing 
their grain. So far the shipping demand has 
shown very little sign of coming to life, how- 
ever, with a shortage of 18,000,000 tons of feed- 
ing stuffs, the demand will eventually have to 
improve.—Baldwin Elvtr. Co. 

Springfield, Il., Oct. 4.—Plowing and seeding 
of winter wheat and rye is now making good 
progress, and those crops are coming up to a 


good stand. Cutting, husking, cribbing and 
marketing of corn progressed well under fa- 
vorable weather conditions. There is still con- 
siderable late corn that is green and immature 
in the central and southern portions of the 
state. Chinch bug activity continues in the 
east-central and south. Soy beans and cow 
peas are being cut in the central and southern 
sections, and the fourth crop of alfalfa in the 
south.—E. W. Holcomb, U. S. Dept. of Ag. 


Champaign, Ill.—Chinch bugs are seeking win- 
ter refuge on corn belt farms at the rate of 
three to five times as many as at this time last 
year. Thousands of acres of barley and corn 
were annihilated this year, but the bugs will do 
even greater damage in 1934 at the present rate 
of hibernating. The best measures for cutting 
down the number of chinch bugs are to burn 
all grassy and weedy parts of the fields, and to 
plow up stubble and other wintering places this 
fall. The bugs are so numerous in some parts 
of Illinois and nearby states that we now give 
them three to one odds against their being 
killed off before next summer.—W. P. Flint, 
state entomologist for Illinois. 

Winnipeg, Man., Sept. 23.—The Canadian 
wheat crop for 1933 is estimated at 283,000,000 
bus. This is the lowest wheat yield in the 
Dominion since 1924, and there may have to be 
a further downward revision because a combi- 
nation of drouth, insect and frost damage and 
recent cold, rainy weather have caused esti- 
mates of correspondents at individual points to 
vary rather widely as to yields. The yield of 
all other grains is also down. The oats crop 
is forecast at 317,000,000 bus., the lowest since 
1929; barley at 65,000,000 bus., the lowest since 
1921; rye, 6,500,000 bus., the lowest since 1931, 
and flax seed at less than 1,000,000 bus., the 
lowest since 1908. The small crop is due largely 
to a country-wide lack of summer rainfall and 
to periods of abnormally high temperatures. In 
the Prairie Provinces these conditions were ag- 
gravated by a destructive outbreak of grass- 
hoppers.—Agricultural Dept. Canadian National 
Railways. 


The Corn Acreage Reduction 


Program 


One of the proposals made to the A. A. A. 
by the corn-hog com’ite is for acreage reduc- 
tion with benefit payments from a processing 
tax on corn at the highest possible rate, and $2 
per cwt. on live hogs. ; 

The plan contemplates a fixing of prices on 
hogs,: and a restriction of imports of competing 
products such as blackstrap molasses, vegetable 
oils, tapioca and sago. 


Flaxseed production of the world for 1933 
in the countries reporting is 89,083,000 bus., 
against 129,773,000 bus. in 1932. Estimate 
of total world production is 125,500,000, 
against 157,500,000 bus. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Spring Wheat 159,078,000 Bus. 


_ Chicago, IIL, Oct. 2.—The condition of corn 
is reported at 62.3 per cent of normal. This 
calls for an estimate of production of 2,279,000,— 
000 bushels. Ten-year (1921-30) average Octo- 
ber condition is 74.0 per cent and five-year 
(1926-30) average production is 2,512,000,000 bus. 
In million bushels Ohio has 100, Indiana 112. 
Illinois 207, Nebraska 2388, Kansas 91, Missouri 
123, Kentucky 67, Tennessee 65, Oklahoma 29, 
Texas 74. 


Spring wheat (including Durum) yield per 
acre is reported at 8.8 bus. compared with the 
1922-31 average of 12.7 bus. This yield applied 
to the official acreage of 18,077,000 gives a pro-— 
duction of 159,078,000 bus. compared with the 
1927-31 average of 251,700,000 bus. Grasshopper 
egg deposition is very heavy in infected areas 
of the Dakotas and Montana. A few western 
southwest winter wheat areas report some re— 
seeding necessary as a result of hopper damage 
to new wheat. 


Oats production is estimated at 665,000,000 
bus. and barley at 151,000,000. Early indications 
point to slight if any reduction in winter wheat 
acreage in the mixed farming belt and the full 
15 per cent or more reduction in the southwest. 
Rainfall for September in per cent of normal 
was about as follows: Nebraska 105, Kansas 
60, Oklahoma 77, Texas 56, Minnesota, 79, Tli- 
nois 63, Indiana 143, Ohio 169.—R, O. Cromwell, 
statistician Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Decline in World's Flax 
Production 


Minneapolis, Sept. 30.—Just a year ago a sur- 
vey of world flaxseed supplies indicated crops 
considerably below normal. As a matter of 
fact the actual production of flaxseed in 1932 
throughout the world was approximately 89,— 
000,000 bus. as compared with 129,000,000 bus. 
in 1931. This year is going to show a still fur— 
ther decline in flaxseed production. Of the four 
large producing countries, India and Russia 
have probably produced about the same amount 
as in 1932. The U. S. and Canada, with a total 
production of approximately 7,750,000 bus., are 
approximately 6,500,000 bus. behind last year. 
In the Argentine last year’s official estimate 
was 52,280,000 bus. This year’s preliminary 
forecast of 50,000,000 bus. is considered by ex— 
perts to be premature. 


The nearby flax supply situation is even more 
acute than the depressing outlook for this year’s 
crops. Whereas last year the Argentine 
shipped 20,470,000 bus. from Sept. 21 to Dec. 
31, the balance now available for export from 
the 1932 crop is officially estimated at less than 
5,000,000 bus. India has already shipped 8,- 
500,000 bus.; less than 2,000,000 bus. of export— 
able surplus are calculated for India. Of our 
domestic crop probably 3,000,000 bus. have been 
marketed as compared with 5,500,000 bus. during 
August and September of last year. Receipts of 
flax in Duluth and Minneapolis are so light at 
present that it gives grounds for some appre- 
hension as to whether we shall even realize 
7,000,000 bus. on this crop.—Archer—Daniels— 
Midland Co. - 


The second bumper wheat crop of France 
is estimated by the ministry of agriculture 
at 341,000,000 bus. 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley for May delivery at the 
following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows, in cents per bushel: 


Wheat 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
27 2 29 30 3 


eure Oct. vat Oct; FOcta Oct, 
0 


8 2 t 9 10 

Chicago, Beene vane eee 9554 94 93% 93% 931%, 9434 9314 891%4 905% 893% 885 
Winniper’ sy). auane seen 69 67% 67% 67% 6714 65% 66 65% 64% 64% .... le 
Liverpool ...... eeamanets 75% 75% 76% 74% 73% 73 723 73 71% 72% 72% 
Kansas City 8946 8846 885% 88% 87% 87% 89% 87% 831% 84% 84%, 82% 
Minneapolis 91% 90% 90% 90 89% -915% 90 86 8754 8714 86 
Duluth: -Giubwnites. os aovteeee 89% 88% 885% 87% 87 86%, 883, 875% 83 84%, 8554 8454 
Milwatkeelss ance iecenne 9534 94 4 4 9314 93% 94% 93% 89% 90% 90% 

Corn 
Ghicagzol escent ieee 5715 5636 56% 56% 55 54 53% 51% 47% 4856 50% 50 
Kansas) Clty ya eee B1% 51% 51 015 49% 48% 48%, 47 Ws 43 Te rete 4514 45% 
Milwaukee s il. cracrs cisavatere echo 57% 563 56% 563% 5514 54% 5 52 48 48% 50% ‘ 

Oats . 
Chica eon went ae sree meer 43% 427% 423, 421% 42% 41% 41% 4014 3714 371% 3716 37 
Winnipes’ c.i2eds ake ete 353g 3436 344%, 341% 34 3 34 33%, 325% 31%, m4 te 318 
Minneapolis: cecia-rasseetaietaers 38952 39% 3914 3916 383, 8814, 38% 87 24 33% 3434 3356 
Milwaukes [ios cco. yt meme 43% 42% 42% 42% 421% 41% 417% 40% 3734 37% 3714 

Rye 
CHICA LO itso anpne eis iets rene 77% 76% 76% 74% 76% 75%, 1bT TS 687% 166 
Minneapolis ...... 1... ss... +. 73% 13 7314 7348 12% 72° Tom Tie CO Com Cee e2% 
Winnipesus anche seer tae 58% 55% 55% 561%, 5514 535% 55 838% 491, 481, 48; 
Dulwthyl seaenride ee chee 724%, 71% 72 72% 71 7214 70% 661% 6214 6414 6514 


Minneapolis +c. caveele ena 


Winniper nc. S2 au, csietteraeeteeieys 40% 57% 39% 
Milwaukee. Sc acy.aen ot amie aie 624% 6316 63% 
CUICREO » aig ols ai ee Stree eens 68% 638% 


68%, 6216 6116 62 60% 
63% 634% 62 611% 62 60% BG 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Corn Forecast 2,279,000,000 


Bus. 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 3.—A corn crop of 2,279,— 
000,000 bus. is forecast from a condition of 
61.8, which compares with a ten-year average 
condition on Oct. 1 of 72.6. The indicated yield 
per acre is 22.1 bus., which compares with a 
ten-year average of 26.3 bus. A month ago our 
forecast was 2,241,000,000 and the government 
2,285,000,000. Crop last year was 2,876,000,000 
and the average for the preceding five years 
2,511,000,000 bus. 

September on the whole, was favorable for 
maturing of the crop. No frost damage oc— 
curred up to October 1 and forecasts of yield 
do not vary materially from a month ago. 

The crop is unusually spotty. In several 
states, as in Nebraska and Minnesota pros— 
pects range within the state from total loss to 
well above norma? prospects. 

The quality of the crop is expected to;be a 
little below average. Estimates made by our 
correspondents indicate that 81 per cent of the 
crop will be merchantable quality; a year ago 
their estimates averaged 88 per cent and two 
years ago 85 per cent. Much of the crop has 
poorly developed ears, and we suspect that the 
yield based upon weight of grain is less than 
it is expressed in bulk. 

Old Corn on Farms.—Oct. 1 is estimated to 
be about 310 million bus., as against 250 mil-— 
lion bus. a year ago. Nearly one-half of the 
total stocks of old corn is concentrated in the 
two states, Iowa and Illinois. 

Spring Wheat yield per acre is estimated to 
be 8.7 bus., compared with a ten-year average 
of 12.8 bus. The total production is computed 
as 158,000,000 bus. on the basis of the govern— 
ment acreage estimated of 18,077,000 acres. 
A month ago.our forecast was 153,000,000 bus. 
Crop last year was 265,000,000 and the aver-— 
age for the preceding five years 254,000,000 bus. 
The crop is large in the Pacific Coast section 
but small elsewhere.—Nat C. Murray, statisti- 
cion Clement, Curtis & Co. 


Rosario’s Grain Futures Market has re- 
céntly declared a dividend of $2,200 per 
share. 


eet ete eter 4 
Mella eel at 19 


Government Crop Report 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 10.—The U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture makes the following forecasts 
and estimates: 

Condition October 1 Total Production in Millions. 


Indicated 

1932 1933 WCt..1, 

Crop: Pet. ies 1932 1933 
Gorn” it wale cW seed ate Li be 64.8 2,876 2,291 
WORE eh) lawl oh heads ae 726 515 
‘ysl iay uit oa TR ae eee ee war 462 340 
PAS. SUNT Pe acute a6 3 Sus eats 265 174 
ADsbubher ih GSS aS Be meres ae 40 lrg 
Other spring ... .... 225 157 
CREVUR ae J one Maleate tiptaG fri (oseend 1,238 699 
SAI OViEM ron. ceadimince Mess aude 300 160 
NER Cy EON, Me Ege See ete 40.4 23.1 
Mlaxseed- '. 7.2.5 <2. 48.0 44.1 11.8 7.4 
Hayy alll tamer: vesc lsc 5G, a 69.8 67.3 
ETT SOVLLG Wate echs posters ite ene 12.2 9.1 

GRAIN STOCKS ON FARMS ON OCT, 1, 

1931 1932 1933 

1,000 1,000 1,000 

Crop: Bus. Bus. Bus. 
Corn (old crop).... 160,408 249,400 312,339 
Wana tar Oe htc «een 486,094 406,137 303,727 
OTE! RE eesosye wrest ais 8: 880,09 967,848 582,555 


The Russian demand to be permitted to 
export double the allotted amount of wheat 
was considered by the big four exporters at 
a conference at London Sept. 28. After the 
meeting Abraham Gourevich, soviet repre- 
sentative, said his government had not 
changed its position. 


We do not regard inflation as necessary to 
bring about better prices for wheat. We be- 
lieve fundamental conditions of supply and de- 
mand are sufficiently strong to do that, and to 
do it much more effectively and permanently 
than could be achieved by any artificial means. 
—Hulburd, Warren & Chandler. 
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The Wheat Situation 


Chicago, IN., Sept. 29.—The course of wheat 
prices in coming weeks probably will continue 
to be strongly influenced by thei prospective 
monetary policy of the United States as well 
as by the usual supply and demand factors. 
The operations of the A.A.A. and the world 
wheat agreement also may have some effect. 

The supply and demand relationship, both in 
the United States and the world jat large, is 
stronger than it has been for séveral years. 
Consumption will outrun the year’s production 
and make a draft on the excessive domestic 
and world carryover. Stocks will be consider- 
ably above normal on July 1 next year, however. 
Whether the situation twill be strengthened 
still further in the 1934-5 season depends on 
how much is accomplished toward acreage re- 
duction and increased consumption under the 
world agreement and on whether the growing 
season proves to be generally favorable or un- 
favorable. 


In the United States, the crop and carryover 
total 893 million bus., subject to future minor 
revisions of estimates. Imports of 10 million 
bus. may be assumed owing to milling in bond, 
which would make a total supply of 903 milk 
lion bus. 

Domestie utilization probably will be less 
than in either of the last three years when 
large amounts were fed. Smaller flour con- 
sumption because of the processing tax, less 
seed use due to reduction in acreage planted, 
and somewhat less feeding owing to better 
prices for wheat appear probable. The smal 
supply of feed grains may maintain wheat feed- 
ing somewhat above normal, however. Con- 
sidering all these factors, a forecast of 635 to 
650 million bus. for domestic disappearance ap- 
pears appropriate. In recent years, disappear- 
ance has ranged from as low as 606 million 
bus. in 1926-7 to as high as 736 million bus, in 
1930-1. The average in the last seven years 
was 670 million bus., but in the five seasons 
previous it was only 593 million bus., making 
a twelve-year average of 638 million bus.— 
Gilbert Gusler, statistician Millers Nationa} 
Federation. 


Futures Aid Farmers’ Market 


It is a matter of record, that in countries 
where there are no futures markets, the farm- 
er receives less for his grain and the consumer 
pays more for his bread, than in countries 
where a system of futures markets is in opera- 
tion, said Peter B. Carey, pres. of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, at the recent annual convention 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Ass’n. 

“Tnstead of prices being extremely low at 
harvest time, the records show that over a 
period of years the price at harvest is equal 
to that at any other period, plus the normal] 
carrying charges of storage and insurance. 

“Since the new administration went into office 
there has been marked improvement in the 
whole agricultural situation with prices of many 
agricultural commodities on a much _ higher 
level. The wave of farm foreclosures that 
swept across the land has abated, and I regard 
that as perhaps the most significant development 
in the whole situation.” 


A Decree by Hitler Oct. 2 forbids farmers 
willing their land to other than the oldest 
child. Neither can a farm be sold. How the 
farmers must love dictators. 


A. A.A. to Fix Prices of Rice 


The A. A. A. on Sept. 26 assumed full con- 
trol of production and marketing of California 
rice under an agreement providing that: 

1. The Sec’y of Agriculture is authorized to 
fix prices for clean rice. These prices are to be 
translated into producers’ prices thru the ap- 
plication of a schedule of deductions outlined in 
the agreement. 

2. Regulation of competition is provided for 
thru a marketing board set up by millers, with 
the approval of the Sec’y of Agriculture. 

3. Provision is made for a crop control pro- 
gram, which is to be instituted when, and if, 
necessary. 

A price of $3.60 a cwt. for extra fancy Cali- 
fornia Japan rice was made temporary for 
merchandising convenience. The opening price 
for the 1933 season will be named shortly on 
completion of data on the supply and demand 
situation, and the relationship» of parity prices 
to current quotations. 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


Watseka, Ill., Oct. 7.—Old corn on hand now 
will be held over for another year. Last year 
we shipped 70 cars of oats, this year only 3 
cars.—Watseka Farmers Grain Co. 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 28.—A premium of 40c a 
bu. was paid on a car of brewing barley today, 
going to Chicago. Only a limited amount of 
barley of this class is to be had, most of this 
grain being feed barley. 

Chicago, Ill., Oct. 4.—Part of a car of new 
corn from northern Illinois was received here 
today. It was sample grade, heating, and sold 
for 25c per bu. The first car of new corn last 
year reached this city Oct. 1. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 2.—The five railroads 
which bring wheat to this market from Kansas, 
the largest source of supply in normal years, 
delivered only 90 cars altogether last week.— 
lulburd, Warren & Chandler. 


Decatur, Ill., Oct. 7.—We have had a few re- 
ports of farmers husking corn for feed showing 
yields from 3 to 12 bus. per acre. As the stalks 
and leaves dry up, the thin stand, damage from 
chinch bugs and premature ripening from heat 
the first week in September are now much more 


noticeable. About 75% of the crop is now out 
of danger of frost.—Baldwin Elvtr. Co. 


, Portland, Ore., Sept. 28.—The Pacific Conti- 
nental Grain Co. is making a good job of mov- 
ing the surplus wheat of the Pacific Northwest 
to the Atlantic Coast. This corporation will 
shortly begin loading out its seventh shipload. 
Four bottoms have been loaded here and two at 
Seattle and shipped to the Orient. The total 
of the seven shiploads will account for approxi- 
mately 1,575,000 bus.—F. K. H. 


Montreal, Que., Oct. 3.—A much traveled ship- 
ment of grain, consisting of 7,000 tons of Cana- 
dian rye, is being discharged into an elevator 
here before being shipped to the United States. 
The shipment was originally sent to Rotterdam 
last season, where it lay until last month, when, 
on account of the increased demand for rye in 
the United States, it was decided to send it back 
across the Atlantic for the second time. 


* Dallas City, Ill., Sept. 28.—On a recent week- 
end 26,000 bus. of shelled corn was loaded here 
at the Mississippi Grain & Barge Co.’s dock, 
marking the beginning of deep water grain ship- 
ments from this section of the Middle West, 
and, it is said, the first loading of grain on the 
entire Mississippi since the old packet days. 
ace en truck loads were dumped at the 
ock and blown into the barge and the com- 
pany had enough grain ready for the next barge. 
Low water below Keokuk limited the load 
which the barge could carry to 26,000 bus., 
altho the capacity is 80,000 bus. 


, Ottawa, Ont., Oct. 6.—Stocks of wheat at the 
different elevators for the week ending Sept. 29 
were as follows: Western country elevators, 91,- 
166,106 bus.; interior pte. and mill elvtrs., 6,295,- 
484; interior pub. and semi-pub. terms., 3,683,- 
409; Vancouver and New Westminster, 10,126,667; 


Barley Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the 


vatious markets during September, com- 
pared with September, 1932, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Baltimore ..... 6,256 CL Mecorcne. cturace 
CHICA SOM niet 933,000 376,000 137,000 77,000 
Cincinnati % EiDOO"- 5.) Poare aa Mateia co meme core 
POUIREN ee ieee 774,507 888,294 331,165 477,000 
Ft. William ..1,451,639 1,899,600 538,023 1,026,516 
Pt. Worth «<n. 9,600 41,600 1,600 1,600 
HINtGHINSON jews eeicoukes Dre, Geseracts Whe Mace ee 
Pos, ‘Ane eléesity.. “124-800 256;000 ~ ee ee 
Milwaukee ....1,869,030 919,980 478,700 165,850 
Minneapolis ...3,093,660 2,374,540 1,825,610 1,010,600 
Montreal ..... SRO ie Re oe at's sae eee tote 
Griahe Ase ae 49. 600 17,600 35,200 6,400 
Peorlaw san vielen 152) 600 135,800 46,200 63,000 
St, Joseph ...... 1,750 1,750 1,750 5,250 
San Francisco. 407,5001,026,750 ...... 884,416 
Seattle ........ 16,000 BS) C008L ac selot amet tee 
Superior ...... 488,963 272,657 199,000 199,000 
Toledo: ..22e. ons 7,200 1,200 iL 26 Olas 2.5 ae 
WAichithwi-sceas) sladteeesy ZOO E vostcistuee wale oes 


Victoria, 782; Prince Rupert elevators, 484,796; 
Churchill, 375,920; Fort William and Port Arthur, 
61,278,363; in transit lakes, 17,485,969; eastern 
elevs.—lake ports, 21,703,910; eastern elevs.—sbd. 
ports, 17,865,312; U. S. lake ports, 5,314,638; U. 
S. Atlantic Seaboard ports, 437,426; totals, 226,- 
218,782 bus.; same week previous year, 198,- 
239,902 bus. The total of oats was 15,892,520 
bus., of barley 10,622,828, of flaxseed 983,614, and 
of rye 4,946,904, compared with oats 7,273,300 
bus., barley 5,812,582, of flaxseed 1,399,910 and of 
rye 5,359,063 for the same week of 1932.—R. H. 
Coats, statistician, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 


Taxation Discourages Industry 


Taxation always discourages industry. Altho 
sometimes difficult to prove, the statement is 
nevertheless true. 

In July 695 flour milling concerns ground 
36,749,218 bus. of wheat. The processing tax 
on wheat went into effect that month. In 
August the same concerns ground only 
29,761,656 bus. of wheat. Compared with 
August a year ago the showing is even more 
unfavorable to the taxing bodies, the grind hav- 
ing been 39,902,568 a year ago, against 
29,761,656 in August, 1933, as stated. The flour 
output in August was the lowest in 20 years. 

Defenders of the processing tax may allege 
that the small grind was due to the stocking 
up of retailers before the tax went into effect, 
but this alone could scarcely have effected the 
reduction of 19 per cent compared with the 
preceding month, or of 26 per cent compared 
with a year ago. 

It may be unpleasant to the politicians dis- 
tributing largess but the truth is that if the 
spurious prosperity accompanying the temporary 
expenditure of tax money in public works is to 
be followed by a real and permanent recovery 
in industry taxes must be reduced by one-half. 


Europe’s. wheat crop has _ increased 
165,000,000 bus. over 1932, to 1,650,000,000 
bus., according to a report Oct. 2 by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
Evidently the weather man was not re- 
stricted in the amount of moisture he dropped 
on the crops. 


Oats Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the 


various markets during September, com- 
pared with September, 1932, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1933 1932 1933 1932 

Baltimore 30,955 29 150s “1 ietrccaee tire neers 
Boston 19,600 BA B50)! L.csiounse 1, Sebeteneete 
Chicago 2,287,000 2,100,000 1,243,000 3,000,000 
Cincinnati 100,000 226,000 92,000 174,000 
Duluth 1,098,022 GY G48 | atic ste Be ee nas 
Ft. Wm. 2,097,924 1,303,117 768,311 2,348,111 
Ft. Worth 140,000 94,000 12,000 70,000 
Hutchinson PRUs AR eyes a an ents 
Indianapolis 546,000. 1,418,000 532,000 1,430,000 
Los Angeles 22,000 5G; 0005 oii pene rete 
Milw’kKee 1,102,520 168,720 348,476 68,000 
Min’polis 2,211,650 2,925,090 911,480 236,030 
Montreal 93,829)" Qe nr iciriem teers a Oeaer menace ioe 
Omaha 176,000 280,000 60,000 66,000 
Peoria 298,000 177,600 324,700 242,800 
St. Joseph 232,000 266,000 90,000 48,000 
S. Francisco 18,750 T2;500™ daeiste< eemene ener 
Seattle 146,000 TAS O00" Oe trecsc c= Mae 
Superior 569,171 464,891 3,500 2,843 
Toledo 227,550 1,009,070 226,335 543,400 
Wichita 7,500 ROO O Mees cteveresatene 


Rye Movement in September 


_Receipts and shipments of rye at the va- 
rious markets during September, compared 
with September, 1932, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1933 1932 1933 1932 
Baltimore 35,217 AGL gygtes « tides uct aerae 
Boston” hie ease. 3,225 2925 sein tee os eae 
Chicasorn. ae: 1,019,000 25,000 146,000 226,000 
Cincinnati 14,000 32,200 12,600 16,800 
Duluitint pigaerencs: 253,434 231,629 90,160 376,000 
Ft. William 258,859 288,098 526,204 350,202 
Et OWiortihl Stene SD OOO MEN er cate aie tat. oho ree 
Indianapolis ... 6,000 1,500 GiO00™ prtecer, 
Los Angeles ... 1,500 chile & ences «more tree 
Milwaukee ..... 11,800 10,220 12,550 16,775 
Minneapolis 368,470 710,980 213,250 180,450 
Omawam. sae. 56.000 67,200 51,800 37,800 
Peoria mares 43,200 4,800 7,200 4,800 
Seattlerstnck..s 4,500 A500) Setar on eh. bwshe eine 
Superior 2a. os: P50; 513s MS LOG: | aise 383,673 
TOlERO wanrastehis oe 4,800 7,200 7,150 2,140 
Wiichitaecmisccerc 1, S00 areresis 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


International Live Stock and 
Grain Exposition 


Competition for 29 breeds of live stock will 
be provided at the 34th International Live 
Stock Exposition, to be held in its permanent 
home at the Chicago Stock Yards Dec. 2 to 9. 

Complete listing of the premiums that will 
be awarded is given in the Preliminary Classi- 
fication now ready for free distribution upon 
application to the office of B. H. Heide, sec- 
retary-manager of the Exposition, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago. In most instances the prize 
money will be the same as in past years, says 
Manager Heide. Entries may be made up to 
Nov. 1 for the individual live stock competi- 
tions. 

The International Grain and Hay Show will 
again be held as a department of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition. Entries for this 
division of the exposition will close on Novy. 10. 
Samples must be shipped to arrive by Nov. 27. 
No entry fee is charged. According to the 
management, classes are offered for the prin- 
cipal field crops of corn, grains, small seeds and 
hay. Entry cards and the premium list for the | 
crops show can be obtained on request. 

The International Wool Show lists prizes for 
30 classes of fleeces. No entry fee is charged, 
and the closing date for filing is Noy. 10. 


Rice growers of Japan have united in a de- 
mand that government keep the price of rice 
from falling. It is now “below the cost of 
production”; and more than 50,000,000 bus. of 
rice will be in store when the new crop ar- 
rives. Even the Japanese believe government 
can control the markets, 


Information from Russia is unreliable, but 
it seems to be true that the Soviet has im- 
proved its methods of seizing grain from un- 
willing farmers, so that tho the crop may not 
be large, the government is certain to have 
much grain for export, and that sufficient will 
be shipped abroad to raise the cash needed. 


Corn Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the va- 
rious markets during September, compared 
with September, 1932, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Baltimore 68,440 44863") Ricerca Boks tere 
Boston 4,650 DyoOUe Revers se eee 
Chicago 9,662,000 11,898,000 4,583,000 8,151,000 
Cincinnati 184,500 172,500 85,500 150,000 
Duluth 266,580 4,611 5S 22300 sete 
hin Miahiveya Ssooncc 9,977 1,161 11,374 
Ft. Worth 178,500 S2: 50081 Mekanar 270 
- EUtchinsom 22100008" sane sdk Bwecvacrieiee »  geruetbere 
Ind’apolis 1,908,000 1,420,500 1,493,000 1,056,000 
Los Angeles 315,000 349,500. Woes catroale ty tetera 
Milw’kee — 2,189,435 955,090 1,053,110 174,625 
Minneapolis 943,200 933,520 585,540 151,450 
Omaha 854,000 897,400 1,106,000 611,800 
Peoria 1,461,850 1,122,100 684,800 329,850 
St. Joseph 847,500 318,000 624,000 144,000 
S. Francisco 31,428 280,608: “she sian on ue celotatee hs 
Seattle 67,500 24,000) PY Stet See ere clone 
Superior 353,599 9,415 PAW Ae ee Bae oa 5 
Toledo 135,000 158.750 87,105 35,405 
Wichita 117,000 13,000 27,300 1,300 


Wheat Movement in September 

Receipts and shipments of wheat at the 
various markets during September, compared 
with September, 1932, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Baltimore 306,393 5D, 925" Ay Ss, cran 198,319 
Boston 4% Laeeteasce S Ree earner © doo rch c 
Chicago 1,047,000 1,279,000 1,529,000 1,129,000 
Cincinnati 361,600 26,400 382,400 496,000 
Duluth 7,883,684 12,831,148 6,702,605 7,297,800 


Ft. Wm. 238,901,651 51,457,549 26,832,845 36,930,216 


Ft. Worth 401,800 1,254,400 2,808 463,400 
Hutchinson 537,600 9-2:543) S00" mrs cued ener 
Indianapolis 239,000 270,000 193,000 414,000 
Los Angeles 266,706 48000079 occ. a Pieckenine 
Milwaukee 13,040 248,835 331,500 532,087 
Min’apolis 6,828,500 11,996,460 2,779,990 4,461,180 
Montreal 105365. 10S9ice 2.1, ie sae es tee ee eee 
Omaha 1,467,200 1,411,200 714,000 805,000 
Peoria 181,500 123,600 289,200 170,400 
St. Joseph 835,200 516,600 168,000 420,800 
San Franc’co 68,133 SLTCS3 in Pana. ghchstepe eee 
Seattle 1,387,400) "0,509, 200)-saee ce ee cueh creer 
Superior 4,262,134 8,361,018 - 4, 645, 868 5,287,871 
Toledo 973.000 1,829,630 "422.480 428,350 
Wichita 735,000 1,711,500 373,500 1,126,500 


: 
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Wheat Exports from Pacific 
N.-W. 


To make export sales of wheat when and as 
ordered by the Sec’y of the U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture the wheat growers, millers and han- 
dlers of the Pacific Northwest have agreed on 
a plan with Frank A. Theis, chief of wheat 
processing and marketing, which provides that 

“the sales of wheat, if any, shall be made on 
the basis of No. 2 bulk fob ship. The sales of 
the flour, if any, shall be made on a F. A. S. 
basis for steamer loading at Portland and As- 


-toria, Ore., and Tacoma and Seattle, Wash.” 


Two distinct plans for moving the esti- 
mated 40,000,000 bus. of surplus wheat out of 
the Pacific Northwest to foreign countries, 
one presented by the North Pacific Grain 
Exporters’ Ass’n and the other by North Pa- 
cific Grain Growers’ Ass’n, each to have the 
responsibility of directing its own scheme, 
were offered at the hearing before the three 
‘representatives of Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration—Douglas McIntyre, assistant 
to the chief of the processing and marketing 
division; Victor E. Anderson, legal advisor 
for the administration and Ray C. Miller, 
chief of the foreign trade section of the ad- 
ministration. 

A gloomy aspect was presented at the first 
day of the conference when it was shown 
that elevators are overflowing with wheat, 
heavily mortgaged; farmers are planning to 
store their wheat in sacks in the fields, tak- 
ing risks of bad weather; bankers are won- 
dering how they can loan money with 40,000,- 
000 ‘bus. in the surplus; depressing prices are 
hanging as a terrifying menace over the 
heads of the producers, farmers are faced 
with the necessity for selling the wheat 
in the domestic market below the cost of 
production. 

The plan offered by the North Pacific 
Grain Exporters Ass’n contemplates sales by 
exporters of wheat accumulated at 10 cents 
under the current Chicago future, the govern- 
ment to pay a subsidy sufficient to enable for- 
eign bids to be accepted, the subsidy to be 
paid out of the processing tax. © 

The plan presented by F. J. Wilmer, Rosa- 
lia, Wash., banker and ex pres. of the North 
Pacific Grain Growers Ass’n, involved the 
forming of a great pool, which would be 
operated under the direction of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. 

A plan has been completed by the sub- 


-com’ite of four representing the growers, ex- 


porters millers and bankers of the wheat 
section, submitted to the general executive 
com’ite of 14; approved by it, and has been 
forwarded to Washington, D. C., for the 
approval of the Sec’y of Agriculture. 

The sub-com’ite of four appointed by the 
general executive com’ite consisted of F. B. 
Burke of San Francisco, representing the 
millers; A. E. Sutton of Portland, represent- 
ing the exporters; F. J. Wilmer, of Rosalia, 
Wash., representing the growers; and Her- 
bert V. Alward, manager of the Bank of 
California, Portland, representing the bank- 
ers.—F. K. H. 

Opposition to licensing under the act was 
silenced when it was brought out that only the 
operations of the members under the terms of 
the agreement and thru the ass’n would be af- 
fected. 

Likewise the demand for a fixed differential 
under the Chicago market was silenced when it 
was made plain that the government did not 
want it, inasmuch as a fixed differential 
amounted to stabilization. 

In working out the schedule of discounts the 
Portland Merchants’ Exchange schedule, with a 
few revisions was incorporated in place of the 
setup submitted by the administration. 

Also, the exporters have been asked to sub- 
mit a statement supporting their request for 
the change in the “Selling cost” item. 

Equitable allocation of the wheat purchases 
among members is provided. 


‘ment. 


Written bids would be received under the 
plan each day by the new export ass’n subject 
to acceptance of the executive com’ite. 


(1) Membership in the ass’n shall be open to 
(a) any producer or ass'n of producers of wheat 
in Oregon, Washington, and northern Idaho, reg— 
ularly engaged in the business of exporting 
wheat and/or flour and having the necessary 
facilities and/or mills for the handling, accumu- 
lating, storing, warehousing, financing and/or 
manufacturing wheat and/or flour and any such 
new member may become a party of this agree- 
ment and enjoy the benefits thereof if a coun- 
terpart of such agreement is executed by him 
and by the sec’y. 


(2) The ass’n shall set up all necessary of- 
fices in order to carry on its operations and 
business pursuant to the terms of this agree- 
The operations and business of the ass’n 
shall be conducted by an executive com’ite of 
seven members, whose appointment shall be 
subject to the written approval of the sec’y, and 
who shall be chosen as follows: 

(a) The North Pacifie Mills Ass’n (an unincor- 
porated ass’n) shall designate and appoint two 
members. 

(b) The North Pacific Grain Exporters’ Ass’ny 
(an unincorporated ass’n) shall designate and 
appoint two members. 

(c) The Farmers’ National Grain Corporation 
(a corporation) shall designate and appoint one 
member. 

(d) The North Pacific Grain Growers, Inc. (a 
corporation), shall designate and appoint one 
member. 

(e) A duly designated representative of the 
sec’y. 


Exhibit B gives the schedule of costs with 
respect to purchases of wheat, as follows: 

1. The following items and amounts are to 
be allowed in the cost of wheat in cents per 
bushel : 


Amount Per Bu. 


a—Purchase price fob track at 

port Bulk Sacked 
b—Unloading and handling......... $0.36 $0.84 
CO WIN APTA BS ee incite sae sowie eds «were 15 is 
d—Loading on vessel............... .24 .24 
Se AOC ELON ame teichorttuess as"! atic tar aa ats 12 12 
f—Cleaning smutty wheat— 

Smut—%% to 1%, incl.......... 1.05 1.05 

De Oper SON STIL CN es. sal o sige so alernyeraia « tet) 1.35 

Ton UO oe EIICL. Steer slo's eile ss lene LO5 1.95 
g—Storage beginning 20 days after 

purchase, for each 15 days...... .50 -50 


(It has been suggested that storage be one- 
thirtieth cent per day until loaded fob steamer.) 


2. The cost of wheat as determined above 
shall be adjusted by the net change in value of 
the wheat resulting from blending or mixing. 

3. An item of “selling costs’”” amounting to 
1% of the selling price shall be included in the 
“cost,” in connection with each sale. 

The Sec’y of Agriculture agrees within 48 
hours after statements of export sales are made 
to pay to the ass’n “an amount equal to the dif- 
ference between the total purchase price and 
the total sales price.” A schedule for figuring 
the differences is included on wheat and flour. 

Orris Dorman of Spokane has been elected 
pres. of the North Pacific Emergency Export 
Ass’n; Geo. V. Hayes, of Seattle, sec’y-treas. ; 
Preston W. Smith, Portland, vice pres., all 
subject to approval by Sec’y Wallace. 

The appointment on executive com’ite of 
Douglas McIntyre, of the A. A. A., has been 
urged by Secy’y Wallace, as the representative 
of the government. 

An office will be set up by the government 
comptroller, and speedy shipments are expected. 
On Oct. 8 the price to farmers had not yet been 
determined. 

Delay in the legal department of the A.A.A. 
at Washington while engaged in a study of the 
proposition has prevented a definite announce- 
ment of acceptance under which the new export 
corporation could begin functioning. Mean- 
time more than 1,000,000 bus. of the 40,000,000 
bus. lying on the ground is going out of condi- 
tion and will be a total loss. 


Hearings on complaints of price advances 
will be held by A. D. Whiteside, deputy ad- 
ministrator of the N.R.A. It is asserted one 
manufacturer increased the price of his prod- 
uct*175% within a few hours after the code 
for his industry was approved. The N.R.A. 
will require manufacturers to justify their 
price advances. Policing merchants and 
manufacturers will keep a large army of in- 
spectors very busy. 
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Notes of Farmers National 
Extended 


The Farmers National Grain Corporation had 
borrowed $16,000,000 of the former Federal 
Farm Board, and thru its president, C. E. Huff, 
sought to have the new Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration wipe out its responsibility for repay- 
ment of loans made to individual co-operatives. 
Morgenthau and Francis Peck, commissioner for 
the Central Co-operative Bank, refused to do 
this. Instead, they segregated the Farmers’ 
National paper assets into two classes. Into 
the first was placed, in round figures, $6,900,- 
000, representing money advanced by the Farm- 
rs’ National to country elevators and country 
properties. The second-class fund, approxi- 
mately $8,350,000, including $3,891,486 as the 
credit corporation’s 65 per cent valuation of sub- 
sidiary grain co-operative’s membership in ex- 
changes and terminal facilities, and $4,356,000 
of current assets, is to be scrutinized by credit 
corporation experts for a closer valuation. 

Refunded loans to these co-operatives will be 
made by the credit corporation rather than 
thru the Farmers’ National. 

Mr. Morgenthau points out that just a month 
before the Roosevelt administration took office 
the old farm board extended a note of the 
Farmers’ National, in the sum of $4,256,000, 
not due until May 31, this year, nearly three 
months after President Hoover left office. 

This sum did not come due until May 31, 
1934, and Mr. Morgenthau pointed out that 
since nothing actually was due from the corpo- 
ration until next year, he could not take action 
to compel a proper refinancing of the debt. 

The rate on the main portion of the debt, in 
the sum of $8,349,864, will be raised to 4 per 
cent, and the entire remainder of the debt, 
amounting to $6,900,000, is to be liquidated un- 
der a special plan. 

The two classes of notes have been extended 
to June 30, 1944. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars will be due on principal June 30, 1934, and 
the annual payments on principal will increase 
from year to year until a maximum of $500,- 
000 is reached in 1937. Each year thereafter, 
$500,000 will be due. 

Mr. Huff states that $6,900,000 will continue 
to bear interest at 4% of one per cent. 


France has imposed a quota restriction on 
imports of oats, limiting the quantity for the 
third quarter of 1933 to 8,000 metric tons. 


Books Recaved 
shi aa ht 


PROPOSED REVISED FEDERAL GRAIN 
STANDARDS, including explanations, is a care- 
fully prepared exposition of the results of sev— 
eral years’ study and digesting of suggestions 
made for the improvement of the United States 
grain grades. This pamphlet of 159 pages will 
prove helpful to grain handlers, inspectors and 
processors who would co-operate with the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture in devising a system of 
grading that would give greater satisfaction. 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 178, issued Sep— 
tember, 1933, by the U. S. Dept. of Agricul— 
ture, and for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.; price, 10c. 

CHINCH BUG, and How to Fight It, is a 
timely revision of the information obtained by 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture on how to fight 
this pest so destructive to grass and grain 
crops in the Mississippi, Ohio and Missouri 
River valleys. The insect is to be fought chiefly 
by (1) burning the bugs in their winter quar- 
ters, (2) growing crops on which they do not 
feed, and (8) killing them at the proper place 
by the use of barriers, sprays, and dusts. 
Spraying and dusting, to be effective against 
the chinch bug, are expensive, and are recom- 
mended only for cases of emergency. Barriers 
of various forms are the standard means of 
control.—Farmers Bulletin No. 1498, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cal.—Robert C. Reid, vice- 
pres. of Balfour-Guthrie Co., Ltd., was killed on 
Sept. 12, by a leap from the twelfth floor of a 
building. Ill health was given as the cause of 
his act. He was 50 years of age. 


Chico, Cal.—Ralph Gorrill is erecting a rice 
elevator on his ranch near here, which will hold 
8,000 sacks. Mr. Gorrill, who is an extensive 
rice grower, will ship rice by bulk from the ele- 
vator. He expects to build several more ele- 
vators this coming year. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The callboard system, 
which has been inoperative for the last two 
years, has been resumed by the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange, under revised rules. The Grain 
Futures Administration recently approved a re- 
vision in the trading rules which permits de- 
livery of grain to any warehouse on a regular 
line of transportation in the state, and tender 
of warehouse receipt to the buyer. Delivery 
on future trades under the old rules had to be 
made in 100-ton lots to regular warehouses in 
the San Francisco Bay region and in Stockton, 
which rule made trading almost prohibitive. 


CANADA 


Ft. William, Ont.—Fire, reported as resulting 
from ignition of dust in a bin at Elvtr. D, was 
extinguished by the fire department, Sept. 26, 
at 10:20 a. m., before any damage was done. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Difficult operating conditions 
is blamed for the poor showing of the Alberta 
Pacific Grain Co.’s annual statement recently 
issued. A profit and loss surplus of $20,762 is 
shown, compared with $47,386 last year. Harn- 
ings were not sufficient to cover preferred 
dividends, altho bond interest and sinking fund 
requirements, also depreciation allowances, were 
met. The company owns terminal elevators at 
Vancouver and 370 country elevators thruout 
Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


Fort Erie, Ont.—The much-talked-of elevator 
to be erected at this point is reported once 
more to be assured, and the general contract is 
said to have been let to Kilmer, Gibson & Von 
Nostrand for the construction of a 2,000,000-bu. 
house. At last report, plans were expected to 
be approved within a few days. The elevator 
will have two movable legs for loading and un- 
loading, capacity 35,000 bus. per hour each. 
American and Canadian flour interests are said 
to be behind the project. Sept. 1, 1934, is the 
date set for completion. 


New Westminster, B. C.—The Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., of Winnipeg, Man., is operating the 
Harbor Commission’s elevator here (known as 
the Fraser River Elvtr., reported in the Jour- 
nal’s Aug. 23 number as having been leased by 
the Searle Co.) under the name of Searle Ter- 
minal, Ltd. The company also operates a 5,- 
000,000-bu. terminal at Ft. William under the 
name of Searle Terminal, Ltd., and owns and 
operates 340 country elevators located in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the total ca- 
pacity of the elevators being 12,500,000 bus. The 
company was incorporated in 1929, being formed 
by the consolidation of the Home Grain Co., 
the Saskatchewan Elvtr. Co., Ltd., the Liberty 
Grain Co. and the Searle Grain Co. The offi- 
cers of the company are as follows: Pres., A. L. 
Searle; vice-pres., N. L. Leach; vice-pres., J. 
M. Gilchrist; vice-pres. and treas., S. A. Searle, 
and sec’y, D. N. Potter. This is the first time 
the company has operated its own terminal on 
the Pacific Coast. 


COLORADO 


Fowler, Colo.—The Valley Bean & Grain Co. 
has been formed by H. H. Bakken, Charley 
Ames and E. A. Walker, who have leased the 
local plant of the Denver Alfalfa Meal & Power 
Co. for three years and are converting it into 
an up-to-date grain and bean elevator, electri- 
cally operated. A bean cleaning machine has 
been installed. 


' no accounting. 


ILLINOIS 


Milmine, Il.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. recently 
constructed a new coal shed. 


Bement, Ill.—A new coal shed has been built 
at the west end plant of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. 


Odell, Ill.—The Valley Grain Co. has cormm- 
pleted its new elevator, which is now in opera- 
tion. 

Sibley, Ill.—The elevator belonging to the 
Hiram Sibley Estate has been given two coats 
of paint on both roof and sides. 


Oquawka, Ill.—The Farmers National Grain 
Corp. is establishing a corn loading station here, 
for loading shelled corn on barges. 

Easton, Ill.—The Bartlett, Munkres & Banks 
Grain Co. is now operating the elevator here, 
formerly the Brook Grain Co.’s house. 


Humrick, Ill—The Brock-Jones Elvtr. here 
has been bot by the Ridge Farm Co-op. Grain 
Co., which, it is reported, will take it down. 

Winnebago, Ill.—Leon Peterson, who had been 
forced this summer to close his elevator, grain 
and coal business, planned to reopen on Oct. 1. 


Colfax, Ill—Joe Blair, manager of the Farm- 
ers Co-op. Co.’s elevator, has been succeeded 
by Clyde Miller, sec’y of the company, as man- 
ager. 

Biggs (Havana p. o.), Ill—One of the eleva- 
tors here, the Brook Grain Co.’s, is now being 
operated by the Bartlett, Munkres & Banks 


Grain Co. 
Toulon, Ill.—Dan Koonze, manager of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here for two years 


past, contemplates giving up the grain business 
and turning farmer. 


Chandlerville, Ill—The Brook Grain Co.’s ele- 
vator here, also known as the McFadden Hlvtr., 
has been taken over by the Bartlett, Munkres 
& Banks Grain Co. 


Carrollton, Ill—A small plant for the manu- 
facture of breakfast foods, cornmeal, whole 
wheat flour and pancake flour has been estab- 
lished by A. B. Van Schoik. 


Lanton (Lovington p. o.), Ill.—Extensive re- 
pairs have been made to the Farmers Elvtr. 
Co.’s elevator at this point, preparatory to 
receiving the new crop of corn. 


Havana, Ill.—The recently organized Bartlett, 
Munkres & Banks Grain Co., of Peoria, IIl., 
has leased the former McFadden elevator at 
this point, more recently operated by the Brook 
Grain Co. 


Wyanet, Ill.—A new electric hoist has been in- 
stalled at the elevator of the Farmers Grain 
Elvtr. Co., which speeds up unloading of grain. 
Another recent improvement is a new floor over 
the grain hopper. 


Hildreth (r. d. from Sidell), U1l—The Broc- 
ton Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at this point, which 
has been managed for’ many years by O. B. 
Epperson, burned at 2 o’clock a. m., Sept. 20. 
The origin of the fire was unknown. 


Topeka, I1l—The elevator at this point, which 
was formerly a McFadden elevator and has been 
operated by the Brook Grain Co. lately, has been 
taken over by the new Bartlett, Munkres & 
Banks Grain Co., headquarters Peoria, Il. 


Chestnut, Ill—H. M,. Morris, former manager 
of the Farmers Grain Co.’s elevator at this 
point, has been made defendant in a suit for 
$2,700 damages filed by Glenn O. Rau, who 
charges that he delivered 5,035 bus. of corn to 
Norris in March, to be held until ordered sold by 
himself, and that Norris sold the corn and made 


Ridge Farm, Ill.—The Ridge Farm Co-op. 
Grain Co. has purchased the Brock-Jones Elvtr. 
on North State St., also the elevator on West 
Main St. It is said that the last named ele- 
vator will be torn down and the former used 
for the storage of grain. The Ridge Farm Co- 
op. Co. has owned and operated the Market St. 
elevator for a number of years. J. C. Jones is 
the manager. 
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casualties and accidents are solicited. 


Rutland, Ill—The Rutland Farmers Grain & 
Supply Co.’s house has been much improved by 
a coat of aluminum paint. 


Pierson, Ill.—The wagon scales at the office 


of the Pierson Grain & Supply Co. have recently 
been equipped with a new top. 


Bloomington, Ill.—The Hasenwinkle-Scholer 
Co.’s elevator and feed plant was struck by 
lightning at 4:30 a. m., Sept. 26, the resulting 
fire damaging the plant to the extent of $50,- 
000; loss covered by insurance. The 87,000-bu. 
elevator was full at the time, containing 67,000 
bus. of corn and 20,000 bus. of oats, much of 
which could be salvaged, it was believed. The 
concrete bins were only slightly damaged, it 
was thot. The brick walls of the plant were 
also left standing. The engine house to the east 
of the main structure was saved. The elevator 
was one of the largest in central Illinois. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


The rate of interest for advances on Bs/L for 
October has been set at 5% per annum. 


Billy Husband, of the E. R. Bacon Grain Co., 
who has been ill for several weeks, is reported 
as somewhat better. 


Samuel P. Arnot, former pres. of the Board 
of Trade, was recently made ‘‘consulting spe- 
cialist’”’ to the Farm Adjustment Administration. 


Walter I. Beam, treas. of the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corp., has resigned his position, as 
he wishes to devote his time to personal affairs. 


Melvin C. Townsend, a member of the Board 
of Trade, with the Carhart; Code, Harwood Co., 
was reported late in September as being on the 
sick list. 


Pres. Carey of the Board of Trade, spoke on 
“How Grain Exchanges Aid the Purchasing 
Power of the Farmer,’’ before direct mail ad- 
vertisers at the Hotel Sherman, this city, on 
Sept. 27. 


The first monthly dinner meeting of the sea- 
son was held by the Grain Market Analysts Club 
in the grill room of the Board of Trade Bldg. 
Oct. 5, at 6:30 p. m. The principal speaker 
was Prof. J. W. Bell, of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, who spoke on 
“The Commodity Dollar.” 


L. A. Fitz, grain futures supervisor at Chi- 
cago, was bereaved by the death of his wife at 
Manhattan, Kan., Sept. 28. The death of Mrs. 
Fitz was not unexpected, as her illness has con- 
tinued for 6 years, in late years being confined 
to her bed at the hospital. Burial was in the 
old family plot at Halstead, Kan. 


The Board of Trade Post Band of the Amer- 
ican Legion went on the air over NBC from 
the trading floor from 2 to 8 o’clock Sunday, 
Oct. 1, in a national hook-up, on the occasion 
of the opening of the American Legion con- 
vention in this city from Oct. 1 to 5. Pres. 
Carey, of the Board of Trade, welcomed the 
Legionnaires to Chicago during the same broad- 
cast. 


Violators of the Illinois statute requiring pneu- 
matic tires on vehicles driven faster than 10 
miles an hour on public streets, are being pros- 
ecuted vigorously. Seven truck operators were 
fined in the traffic court on Oct. 6, 27 others: 
were granted continuances after they said they 
were getting new tire equipment, 13 cases were 
dismissed after showing they had procured new 
tires after their arrest, and 21 drivers who. 
failed to respond to court summonses were or- 
dered arrested. 


Chicago Board of Trade quotations are now 
being broadcast on the following schedule, 
which has been in effect since Sept. 20, over 
station WGN and station WMAQ: 9:30 a. m., 
5 minutes station WGN, 9:45 a. m., 5 minutes 
station WMAQ, Mondays and Saturdays; 10:15. 
a. m., 5 minutes station WMAQ, Wednesdays 
and Fridays; 10:25 a. m., 5 minutes station 
WGN, 11:30 a. m., 5 minutes station WGN, 
12:30 p. m., 5 minutes station WGN, including 


Saturdays; 1:22 p. m., 8 minutes station WMAQ, 


except Saturdays. 


 - 
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Frank E. Alstrin, former partner of Stein, 
Alstrin & Co., and a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade for 81 years, has been indefi- 
nitely suspended from the exchange as an out— 
growth of a partnership dispute, in which claims 
of $45,100 were made against Mr. Alstrin. L, M. 
Stein is senior partner of the brokerage firm. 


New members of the Board of Trade are: 
Leonard J. Marquis, of New York City; Henry 
T. Swart, pres. of Hallet, Carey & Swart, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; Lawrence A. Cuneo, Chicago; G. 
Henry A. Thomas, New Orleans, La.; Arthur B. 
Treman, Ithaca, N. Y. Memberships trans- 
William R. Grove, Michael J. Meehan, 
James M. Butler, Vern Kennison, Edson S. 
Woodworth, John M. Simpson, Lawrence J. 
Nelson. Memberships recently posted for trans- 
fer include those of the late Frank L. Carey, 
Benjamin B. Bryan, Jr., and John J. Leonard. 


Arthur Stanley Jackson, senior partner of 
Jackson Bros. Boesel & Co., grain brokérs of 
this city and of New York, and a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade for 28 years, died 
Sept. 28, in New York City, a few days after 
his return from a European trip. Mr. Jackson 
was 63 years of age, and a resident of this city. 
He organized the firm of Jackson Bros. & Co., 
to engage in the commission brokerage business, 
in 1905. Mr. Jackson is’ survived by his widow 
and one son. Burial was in Oakwood Cemetery, 
this city. A com’ite of 17 members of the Board 
of Trade was appointed by Pres. Carey to at- 
tend the funeral services. 


On behalf of E. W. Backus, grain trader and 
pres. of the Backus-Brooks Lbr. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, a suit for discovery has been filed in 
Federal Court, seeking to examine the books 
of several Chicago grain traders and commis- 
sion houses. This suit is in connection with a 
previous bill of complaint by Backus, in which 
he seeks damages of $1,000,000 from Gustavus 
Swift, Jr., Allen Moore and Herbert J. Blum, 
who are charged with manipulating and corner- 
ing the corn market in July, 1928. In addition 
to the original defendants Winthrop, Mitchell & 
Co. and the Edward Bacon Co. are named, 
Backus claiming that he has been unable to 
secure access to their records and books. 


INDIANA 


Areadia, Ind.—We have just completed re- 
painting our elevator properties.—J. G. Winders. 


Carmel, Ind.—A wheat bin in our elevator has 
been rebuilt—M. E. Kendall, Foster-Kendall Co. 


West Middleton, Ind.—The Sellars Grain Co. 
is installing a new half-ton vertical feed mixer. 


Waveland, Ind.—The Newton Busenbark Grain 
Co.’s elevator at this point has been closed in- 
definitely. 

Schneider, Ind.—Our elevator has just been 
reroofed.—_Wm. G. Fry, Fry & Montgomery 
Grain Co. 

New Haven, Ind.—We have installed a duplex 
corn cracker and a one-ton mixer—Ben Levy 
Grain Co. 

Evansville, Ind.—The old Bunker Hill Mill 
has been dismantled, and a feed store will oc- 
cupy the building. 

Washington, Ind.—Peter M. Walker & Co. re- 
cently improved the equipment of their elevator 
by the installation of a new feed mixer. 


Rockville, Ind.—On account of failing health, 
Charles Seybold gave up his position as mana- 
ger of the Farmers Co-op. Ass’n’s elevator on 
Oct. 1. 

Templeton, Ind.—We are putting up a 24-20- 
foot gasoline retail station with two gasoline 
pumps, as an addition to our sidelines.—Ken- 
nedy Bros. 


Russiaville, Ind.—J. H. Coplen has bought the 
Daisy Roller Mills, and is rehabilitating the 
plant to operate as the Russiaville Milling Co., 
and as J. H. Coplen & Sons. 

Attica, Ind.—Harry C. Martin, who was en- 
gaged in the grain and lumber business here a 
number of years ago, died at his home in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Sept. 23, at the age of 75 years. 


Scircleville, Ind.—Jesse Doane, manager of 
the Scircleville Elvtr. Co.’s elevator for the past 
four years, died at his home in Frankfort, Ind., 
from pneumonia, on Sept. 29, at the age of 54 
years. 

Greencastle, Ind.—Harley Miller, of the Miller 
Grain Co., of Bainbridge, Ind., has bot the 
Campbell & Ogles Grain Co.’s plant here, which 
has been operated during the last two years by 
Messrs. Campbell and Ogles. 


Schneider, Ind.—The Stratton Grain Co. is re- 
opening its 300,000-bu. re-inforced concrete ele- 
vator here as a terminal, transfer and cleaning 
house. New drives, new belts, and considerable 
new machinery is being installed. 


A pétition filed in the Superior Court at Ham- 
mond, Ind., on Oct. 6 attacked the constitution- 
ality of the Indiana gross income tax law. It 
was filed in behalf of 10 business men and cor- 
porations at Hammond, who contended that dif- 
ferent classes of citizens are taxed unequally by 
the law, which sets up “arbitrary, capricious 
and unreasonable penalties.’’ 


Indianapolis, Ind.—New members of the In- 
diana Grain Dealers Ass’n are as follows: Stie- 
fel Grain Co., Ft. Wayne, and five additional 
stations; Beach & Simmers, Albany; Allied Seed 
Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne; Elmer H. Strohmier, 
Brookville; Wm. Nading Grain Co., Greensburg, 
and six additional stations; Reimann-McCam- 
mon Co., Letts, and two additional stations, 
making a total of 19 new members. 


Evansville, Ind.—John lL. Igleheart, pres. of 
the milling company of Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
which operates a line of elevators also, was 
found dead in bed the morning of Sept. 29, 
death being attributed to a heart attack. Mr. 
Igleheart, who. was 72 years of age, was promi- 
nent in civic affairs of this city, and was a 
generous giver to charitable and educational 
organizations. He is survived by one son, Aus- 
tin. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Construction of a 240,000- 
bu. re-inforced concrete addition to the stor- 
age facilities of the Evans Milling Co. is under 
way. As reported in the Aug. 23 Journals, 
the structure includes 10 round bins, 20 feet in 
diameter and 90 feet ,high, and 4 interstices. 
Machinery to be installed includes a Randolph 
Grain Drier, pneumatic process for aeration, 
Zeleny Thermometer System, conveyors, with 
motors and gear motors, and silent chain drives. 
Wm. P. Jungelaus Co. has the building con- 
tract. Designing and superintending of the 
work is in charge of O. A. Tislow. 


Kirklin, Ind.—Moore Bros. have under con- 
struction a 25,000-bu. frame, ironclad elevator 
on the site of the one that burned in June, 
The new plant has a 40x42-foot feed room at- 
tached. Machinery includes a Western Corn 
Sheller, with 20-h.p. motor; a cleaner with 10- 
h.p. motor; two legs with 14x7-inch corn buck- 
ets, driven by a 15-h.p. motor; Western Boots 
with roller bearings; a Western Manlift with 
MeMillin motor unit; a No. 30 Blue Streak 
Hammer Mill; a corn cracker and grader with 
5-h.p. motor, and a grain cleaner. The ham- 
mer mill is fitted with a grain drag controlled 
by a speed changer. A Style B McMillin Truck 
Lift is being installed. The work is being su- 
perintended by L. J. McMillin. 


Lafayette, Ind.—The elevator of the new 
plant of the Ralston-Purina Co., which unit 
was reported in the Journals last number as 
having been completed, is equipped with a Eu- 
reka Grain Cleaner and a centrifugal drier in 
addition to receiving, elevating and handling 
machinery. The equipment of the feed plant 
includes a hammer mill and a Eureka Horizon- 
tal Feed Mixer. The soy-bean plant has a 
battery of six Anderson Expellers. In the cen- 
ter of the new plant is the 100,000-bu. re-in- 
forced concrete elevator, flanked on one end 
by the feed plant and on the other by the soy- 
bean mill, both of the same type of construc- 
tion. The Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co. has the 
contract for the new plant, which is expected 
to be in operation by Nov. 1. 


IOWA 


Marcus, Ia.—Our elevator burned [last May] 
and we are out of business.—Marcus Grain Co. 


Western Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co. 
Hubbell Bldg. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
Call or Wire 
Our Expense for Immediate 
Protection on 
Elevators — Grain — Dwellings 
Lumber Yards—Merc. Property 
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Elliott, Ia.—R. C. Kipp’s grain elevator office 
was broken into early in the morning of Oct. 
1, but very little was taken. 


Carroll, Ia.—The Carroll Roller Mills has 
moved into its new fireproof building, which 
has been under construction for several months. 
New machinery is being installed. 


Bancroft, Ila.—The feed mill here which has 
been operated by Frank Lupin, is being torn 
down by the owners of the buuilding, the Cham- 
plin Refining Co., who will erect an oil service 
station on its site. 


Wilton Junction, Ia.—The Davenport Elvtr. 
Co. is reported to have leased the Wilton Elvtr. 
and re-opened it under the management of Ray 
Baldridge, former manager of the company’s 
plant at Atalissa, Ia. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.—The office of the C, A. Da— 
vis Grain Co., reported in the Sept. 13 Journals 
as having recently been formed by C. A. Davis, 
is located in the Merchants National Bank 
Bldg., this city, where a general grain merchan- 
dising business is carried on. 


West Bend, Ia.—The local elevator of the 
Davenport Elvtr. Co. is now under the manage- 
ment of L. J. Kohler, second man for several 
months past, who succeeds Jim Olson as man- 
ager, Mr. Olson having been promoted to the 
position of auditor for the company. 


Muscatine, Ia.—The Farmers National Grain 
Corp. has applied to the city council for a 
lease on some city property on which the corp. 
wishes to establish a loading station for the 
shipment of barge loads of shelled corn down 
the Mississippi River. Equipment would con- 
sist of a platform, a hopper and a blower to 
get the grain into barges. 

Sioux City, Ia.—The Sioux City Grain Ex- 
change Bowling Team for season 1933-1934 in- 
cludes Carrie Swanston, employe of Flanley 
Grain Co.; Anna Gibbons (captain), employe of 
Terminal Grain Corp.; Ruth Williams, employe 
of Feeders & Ranchers Commission Co. (and 
formerly of the Terminal Grain Corp.) and two 
school teachers. This team now heads the list 
of 12 teams belonging to the Ladies’ Bowling 
League, since the start of the season having 
won seven out of nine games. In a game on 
Sept. 28, the averages of Carrie Swanson, Anna 
Gibbons, Ruth Williams, Mabel Wilson and Ann 
Zimmerman ran from 137 to 193.—Art Torkel- 
son, with Lamson Bros, & Co. 


KANSAS 


Whiting, Kan.—I am building a small eleva- 
tor, 6,000 bus. capacity, on the Rock Island Ry. 
—Fred C. Dymock. 

Wilson, Kan.—It is reported that the elevator 


of the Western Star Mill Co. was twisted by 
a windstorm recently. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—The local grain buying 
office of the Red Star Milling Co., of Wichita, 
is being closed temporarily, and M. A. Keith, 
former manager, transferred to another point. 


KENTUCKY 


Burnside, Ky.—O. W. Robinson, owner of the 
Harriman Milling Co., Harriman, Tenn., has 
bot the Burnside Roller Mills, which he will 
repair and operate. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, La.—New Orleans Grain & Feed 
Co., incorporated; capital stock, $100,000. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE LETTER 
Dried Grains, Inc.; capital stock, 1,000 shares 


of no par value; incorporators: Francis A. 

Michel, C. D. MecKenrick and Raymond E. Cu- 

tino; to deal in grain and mill products. 
Effective Oct. 7 the working hours at the 


Western Maryland grain elevator were changed 


to 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. daily, except on Saturdays 
and Sundays, when the plant will be closed.— 
Ry; Gs IN: 


Due to unforeseen delays in the receipt of 
machinery, the actual operation of the Southern 
States Co-op. Mills, Inc., is not expected to 
begin until about Nov. 1. J. H. Ball is man- 
ager.—R. C. N. 
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The Guilford Grain & Feed Co., of this city, 
is liquidating. Charles E. Herbst is the com- 
pany’s president. 

BE. H. Beer, pres. of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce was elected a director of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers’ National Ass’n at its re- 
cent annual convention.—R. C. N. 


Two important conventions will be held in 
Baltimore this month, with the meetings of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America on Oct. 
24 and 25, and the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Ass'n on Oct. 17.—R. C. N. 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., man- 
ufacturers of meat scrap and tankage, and the 
Co-op. G. L. F. Mills, Inc., have been admitted 
to membership in the maritime department of 
the Chamber of Commerce—R. C. N. 


At a general meeting on Sept. 30 of the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce, Pres. HE. H. 
Beer announced the death of N. Jackson Elliott, 
former district freight agent in Baltimore of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and appointed a com’ite 
to attend his funeral.—R. C. N. 


MICHIGAN 


Hastings, Mich.—Walter Wallace has bot the 
property of the Co-op. Elvtr. Co. here. 


Linden, Mich.—A 50-h.p. oil engine has re- 
cently been installed at the plant of the Linden 
Milling Co. 

New Lothrop, Mich.—Windstorm slightly dam- 
aged the property of the New Lothrop Milling 
& Elvtr. Co. on Sept. 22. 


Clio, Mich.—Joseph Wellman, who between 
1900 and 1905 owned an elevator here, died at 
his home in Flint, Mich., where he moved after 
selling the local elevator, Sept. 15, at the age 
of 84 years. 


Harbor Beach, Mich.—Improvements have 
been completed at the bean elevator of the 
Harbor Beach Farm Buro, increasing the ca- 
pacity from 4,000 to 10,000 bus. Up-to-date 
machinery has also been installed. 


Comstock Park, Mich.—Ross B. Squires has 
sold his elevator business to F. J. Byrne and 
L. A. Augustine, of Cannonsburg, Mich., who 
will conduct a grain and bean business. Mr. 
Squires has retired and will give his attention 
to his orchard. 


Detroit, Mich.— Van Arman Cereal Co., incor- 
porated; capital stock, $200,000; incorporators: 
William A. Arman, Harry J. Gamond and Wal- 
ter A. Libka; to manufacture flaked breakfast 
foods from wheat, oats, corn and barley. The 
company has leased a four-story building in 
this city. 

Almont, Mich.—The local night watchman ar- 
rived just in time to prevent a robbery at the 
elevator here Saturday night, Sept. 16. Ap- 
proaching the office of the elevator, as he was 
making his rounds, he saw a man carrying a 
sack on his shoulder, headed for a car on the 
siding. Being’ ordered by the watchman to 
stop, he ducked behind the car and disappeared. 
Investigation showed that there were two bags 
of feed in the car and sacks of flour and other 
things were piled up in the elevator ready to be 
carried out. Nothing was found missing. 


MINNESOTA 


Rochester, Minn.—Larry J. Nelson is opening 
an office here for furnishing continuous quota- 
tions on all grain futures, 

Worthington, Minn.—L. A. Clough is the new 
manager of the Worthington Seed Co.’s eleva- 
tor, succeeding E. J. Simon. 

LeSueur, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. con- 
templates installing a new ear corn grinder. A 
new head drive was recently put in. 

Belle Plaine, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator here was robbed of $40, during the 
night of Sept. 8, the thieves blowing open the 
safe. 

Winger, Minn.—The Farmers Co-op. Co.’s of- 
fice was raided by thieves during the night of 
Sept. 1, who got away with about $5 in small 
change. 

LeCenter, Minn.—Herman Frisch has been 
appointed manager of the National Atlas Elvtr. 
Co.’s elevator here, succeeding Russell LaCroix, 
resigned. 

Roseau, Minn.—After having been closed on 
account of the minimum price rule in force, 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator was recently 
re-opened. 


Lakefield, Minn.—The Farmers Co-op. Ass’n, 
operating an elevator here, is erecting a feed 
store. 


Bricelyn, Minn.—The elevator of the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. that is located on the R. I. R. R. 
is being razed. 


Marshall, Minn.—The local office of the’ Car- 
gill Commission Co. is now being managed by 
EH. T. Pettersen. 


Lakefield, Minn.—The McGlin Grain Co.’s ele- 
vator, one of the oldest buildings in this town, 
is being taken down. It served this territory 
for 50 years. 


Welcome, Minn.—S. O. Espe has been ap- 
pointed manager of the elevator here recently 
bot by the Farmers Terminal Elvtr. Co. from 
the Nye-Jenks Grain Co. 


Imogene (Granada p. o.), Minn.—Louis Fos- 
sen has been placed in charge of the elevator 
of the Farmers Terminal Elvtr. Co., formerly 
the Nye-Jenks Grain Co.’s elevator. 


Belview, Minn.—McCabe Bros. are now oper- 
ating the former Belview Farmers Co-op. 
Ass’n’s elevator, which they recently purchased. 
Hans Thompson continues as manager. 


Pelican Rapids, Minn.—A former manager of 
the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here, 
C. J. Swanson, died on Sept. 3, in a Fargo 
hospital. Death was caused by heart trouble. 


Rosewood, Minn.—John Phillipson, the first 
elevator agent at this point, died at his home 
in Middle River, this county, in September. He 
was the oldest resident of that community, 
being 85 years of age at the time of his death. 
He operated an elevator here 25 years ago. 


St. Paul, Minn.—A week after the fire at the 
Farmers National Warehouse Corp.’s elevator 
(the Farmers Union Terminal house), previous- 
ly reported, two workmen, engaged in cleaning 
out one of the tanks, were overcome by fumes 
of gases generated by the damp wheat and 
were taken out by firemen, unconscious. After 
being revived, they were taken to a hospital. 


Kerkhoven, Minn.—The Western Grainmen’s 
Ass’n held its September meeting in this city, 
at the Commercial Club rooms, Sept. 12. C. E. 
Parish, of the Minnesota Warehouse & Railroad 
Commission, spoke on the bond feature of stor- 
ing grain, saying that a bond written from Sept. 
1, 1938, would cover all grain stored until Aug. 
31, 1934, and receipts of stored grain must be 
covered by bond written for the period, during 
which the grain was taken in. Regarding the 
storage charges he said: ‘‘The free storage 
period is limited only to the first 15 days. After 
that the rate becomes fixed and is compulsory.” 
Members of the ass’n voted to become members 
of the National Federation of Country Elevators. 
A motion was made, seconded and passed that 
the ass’n take up the matter with Ray Bowden, 
sec’y of the National Federation of Country Hle- 
vators, protesting against the barring of country 
elevators from handling flour on an exchange 
basis. The next meeting of the ass’n will be 
held at Tracy, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


Otis M. Smith, former manager of the Omaha 
branch of the Farmers National Grain Corp., 
has been appointed manager of the corp.’s 
branch in this city. 


Barzen, Inc.; capital stock, $100,000; incorpo- 
rators: Math Barzen, Bernard Barzen and Roy 
Barzen, of this city, and Katherine, Ernest and 
John Barzen, of Thief River Falls, Minn.; to en- 
gage in the construction and leasing of flour 
mills, ete. Math Barzen was formerly pres. of 
the Montana & Dakota Grain Co., which oper- 
ated a line of elevators, with headquarters in 
this city, selling and going out of business 
about three years ago. 
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The Fleischmann Malting Co. has started con- 
struction of 17 re-inforced concrete grain storage 
tanks, to be 112 feet in height. The Burrell En- 
gineering & Const. Co. has the contract, which 
calls for completion Dec. 22. 


A federal court decision handed down Nov. 
10, 1982, ordering sale of property of the North- 
Dakota-Montana Wheat Growers Ass’n in this 
city, was upheld by the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals on Sept. 16. A loan of $25,000 was 
made to the ass’n, under the terms of the Ag— 
ricultural Marketing Act, by the Federal Farm 
Board in 1930, the ass’n’s note being secured by 
a first mortgage on the Minneapolis property. 
Only two small payments had been made on the 
note, and the sale was ordered by the Govern- 
ment in order to liquidate the note. 


MISSOURI 
Holden, Mo.—The Holden Milling Co. has 
completed installation of some additional ma- 


chinery and has made a number of improve- 
ments at the mill. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A soy bean crushing unit is 
to be added to the plant of the Ralston-Purina 
Co. here, and the latest type of machinery ana 
equipment installed. 


Warrensburg, Mo.—The new owners of the 
Culp Elvtr. Mills, J. A. Innes and his son, John 
L. Innes, will take possession Oct. 15. Some 
improvements and changes are contemplated 
by the new operators of the plant. 


Kansas City, Mo.—New members of the Board 
of Trade include William W. Sudduth on trans- 
fer from John Vesecky, of the Kansas Wheat 
Marketing Ass’n, now in receivership, the pur- 
chase price being $3,500, including fee of $500. 


Kansas City, Mo.—James A. Russell, who has 
been in charge of the Board of Trade grain 
sampling department for about 20 years, has 
retired because of poor health, and Carl Fin- 
ster, who has been associated with Mr. Russell 
for 16 years, has succeeded him. 


Joplin, Mo.—A feed plant, which will manu- 
facture all kinds of dairy and poultry feeds, 
and a cornmeal plant will be included in the 
remodeled plant, formerly the Brand-Dunwoody 
Mill, reported in. the Journals of Sept. 13 as 
having been purchased by the Crescent Milling 
Co. A sprinkler system will be installed also. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Damage of approximately 
$25,000 to the plant and contents resulted from 
a dust explosion at the mill of the United Mills 
Co., Inc., a subsidiary of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co., on Oct. 2, most of the damage being 
done by water from the sprinkler system, which 
was turned on by the fire that started in sev- 
eral sifters. The explosion blew out some of 
the windows on the sifter floor. 


ST. JOSEPH LETTER 
C. L. Scholl was recently elected a director 
of the St. Joseph Grain Exchange, succeeding 
Ashby Woodson of the board. 


A. R. Taylor, manager of the St. Joseph 
branch of the Stratton Grain Co., has been at 
work with the aid of a cane by reason of a 
recent slight attack of rheumatism in one of 
his ankles. 


As a result of the change in trading hours 
effective Sept. 25, the broadcasting hours of St. 
Joseph grain markets over station KFEQ will 
be at 9:30 o’clock, 11:00, 12:00, 1:00 and 2:10 
o’clock, on the winter schedule. 


BH. J. Price has been elected to Hxchange 
membership on transfer from Carl N. Duehren. 
Mr. Price is manager of the St. Joseph office of 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc., located in the Corby 
Bldg. Ernest Lieber was also recently elected 
to membership in the Grain Exchange, and is 
now associated with the Hauber Hay Co., han- 
dling a general cash grain business. 
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MONTANA 


Choteau, Mont.—The Choteau Implement Co. 
has leased the local mill from the Estate of 
A. B. Andrews, the plant has been overhauled, 
some new machinery added and is now in oper- 
ation. Livestock feeds, breakfast foods and 
pancake flour will be manufactured in addition 
to flour. 


NEBRASKA 


Magnet, Neb.—The Crowell Elvtr. Co. is ex- 
pending $1,000 on improvements at its plant. 


Schuyler, Neb.—The Wells-Abbott-Nieman el- 
evator and mill burned Oct. 7; loss estimated at 
approximately $400,000. 


Omaha, Neb.—The Farmers Elvtr. Ass'n of 
Nebraska will hold its annual convention in this 
city at the Rome Hotel, on Oct. 19 and 20.% 


Murray, Neb.—Ray Fredrichs, who for the 
past year has been the proprietor of the Farm— 
ers Elvtr. Co. here, recently moved to this point. 


Brayton, Neb.—The T. B. Hord Grain Co., of 
Central City, Neb., contemplates dismantling its 
elevator at this point and selling the building 
for lumber. 


Albion, Neb.—The local elevator of the T. B. 
Hord Grain Co. will probably be dismantled by 
the company and the building sold for the lum- 
ber that is in it. 


Humboldt, Neb.—Thieves entered the office of 
O. A. Cooper Co., elevator operators and millers, 
on Sept. 21, taking with them when they left, 
$2,400 in checks and $80 in cash. 


Otoe, Neb.—During the night of Sept. 15 a 
safe in the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co.’s office 
was opened by burglars, who obtained $35 for 
their trouble. The windows in the office were 
blown out by the blast that opened the strong 
box. 


Sumner, Neb.—Guy Scudder’s elevator burned 
at midnight, Sept. 22, together with the feed 
mill and other buildings, the origin of the fire 
being unknown; loss, about $9,000; partly in- 
sured. The elevator contained considerable 
grain at time of fire. 


Lincoln, Neb.—The Grothe Milling Co. is the 
new name under which the former Capital Flour 
& Feed Co. is now operating. A complete line of 
poultry and dairy feeds, also pig meal, will be 
manufactured in addition to flour. A new feed 
mixer has just been installed. 


Fullerton, Neb.—Our elevator at Fullerton had 
been closed for a couple of years, as the busi- 
ness available at that station would not support 
the three elevators located there. We took out 
the scales, motor and machinery which was of 
any value to us and sold the shell to be razed 
on the basis of second-hand lumber.—T. B. 
Hord Grain Co., T. B. King, Sec’y (headquar-— 
ters Central City, Neb.). 


Omaha, Neb.—L. L. Quinby, who has been 
assistant manager of the local branch of the 
Farmers National Grain Corp., has been ap- 
pointed manager, succeeding Otis M. Smith, 
who has been transferred to Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Quinby has been associated with grain and 
elevator interests of this city and of Council 
Bluffs for 34 years, having been pres. of the 
Midwest Grain Co. and later manager of the 
Farmers Westcentral Grain Co. before his asso- 
ciation with the Farmers National. 


NEVADA 


Lund, Nev.—J. L. Whipple, owner of the local 
fiour mill, which has been closed for some time, 
has sold stock in the business to 20 farmers, 
re-organized the company, and as soon as re- 
pairs are completed will re-open the mill. 


NEW YORK 


Brockport, N. Y.—Charles A. Roberts, a re- 
tired grain dealer who formerly operated here, 
was struck by a police car in Rochester (where 
he has made his home since he retired) on 
Sept. 15 and killed instantly. He was 70 years 
of age. 


Stratton Grain Company 


SY. JOSEPH, MO. 
Southwestern Wheat and Corn 
Operating Stratton Elevator 
2,000,000 Bus. Capacity 


Buffalo, N. Y.—John N. Anderson, of this city, 


has become associated with the Kellogg Grain 
& Elvtr. Corp. 


Walker, N. Y.—Fire damaged the stock of 
George W. Haxton & Son, Inec., on Sept. 20. 
The stock was stored in the lumber shed which 
was destroyed. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Hales & Hunter Co. (main 
office in Chicago, Ill.) has under construction a 
new scratch feed mill here, three stories and 
a basement, 100x100 feet. It is to be completed 
by December. M. E. Dickson, with the company 
for years, will manage the new plant. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Belfield, N. D.—W. E. Coles has opened his 
new 100-barrel flour mill. 


Chaffee, N. D.—Another elevator 
leased by the Farmers Elvtr. Co. 


Sherwood, N. D.—The Sherwood Grain Elvtr. 
& Feed Mill recently installed a new drive shaft. 


Minot, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s office 
was recently damaged by thieves, who obtained 
$5 in money. 

Dogden (Butte p. o.), N. D.—The Farmers 
Elvtr. & Merc. Co. recently appointed Nels 
Haalland manager of its elevator. 


York, N. D.—The siding of C. J. Thorsen’s 
elevator has been completely renailed, driveway 
repaired, new spouting installed and other re- 
pairs made. 


Edgeley, N. D.—The Packard Seed House sus- 
tained a $75 fire damage on Sept. 17, caused by 
sparks from iron passing thru the feed mill; loss 
covered by insurance. 


Mayville, N. D.—A. E. Johnson, Saskatoon, 
Sask., has purchased the interest of Ed Boss- 
hard in the Goose River Valley Flour Mills here 
and is now a partner of H. O. Osborn in the 
management of the business. 


Elliott, N. D.—The safe in the office of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.'s elevator was blown open 
during the night of Sept. 7 and $50 in cash 
taken. Approximately $4,000 in checks was left 
seattered over the office floor. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—New members of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of North Dakota 
are as follows: J. F. Steiner Ind. Elvtr., Willow 
City; Farmers Ind. Elvtr. Co., Carrington; Ly- 
beck Grain Co., Tuttle; J. A. Carroll, Glen- 
burn; Farmers Elvtr. Co., Forest River; Port- 
land Co-op. Elvtr. Co., Portland; Farmers Elvtr. 
Co:, Bordulac; Farmers Elvtr. Co., Linton; 
Farmers Co-op. Co., Zap; John Southall, Ber- 
lin; Berndt Ind. Elvtr. Co., Great Bend. 


OHIO 


Richwood, O.—Thieves broke into the Rich- 
wood Elvtr. a few weeks ago and stole 10 bags 
of seed. 


has been 
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Ingomar, O.—Windstorm blew out some win- 
dows of the elevator of the Mineralized Yeast 
Mills Co. recently. 


Wauseon, O.—Mail adressed to the Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co. is returned by the post office 
marked ‘“‘Removed.” 


Versailles, O.—The roof of the elevator of the 
Versailles Grain Co. was slightly damaged by 
lightning on Sept. 16. 


Payne, O.—Brady Bros. are installing a large 
Western Corn Sheller, Western Electric Man- 
lift and other Western equipment in the new 
40,000-bu. elevator now under construction that 
replaces their fire loss of last August. 


Curtice, O.—Lester Collier, who has been in 
the flour mill business here for the last 14 
years, has been forced to give it up on account 
of failing health, and has moved to Stock- 
bridge, Mich. Vernon Fetterman has leased 
the plant and will continue the business. 


Danville, O.—The Farmers Grain & Feed Co.’s 
elevator burned about 10 p. m., Sept. 22, a quan- 
tity of wheat being destroyed also; loss, sev- 
eral thousand dollars. The building was owned 
by George Fesler and the business was operated 
by Joe Storm. 


Marion, O.—J. J. Curl, formerly operating a 
feed mill at Cardington, O., now owned by the 
Waldo Feed & Supply Co., and four other 
Marion men have organized the Marion Dis- 
tributing Co., which has been incorporated, with 
a capital stock of $5,000. 

Toledo, O.—Grain men of this city are plan- 
ning a Columbus Day party for Oct. 12, con- 
sisting of outdoor sports at the Sunningdale 
Golf Club, followed by a dinner at 6:30 p. m. 
A. E. Schultz, sec’y of the Toledo Board of 
Trade, is in charge of arrangements. 


Greenville, O.—Grain and feed men and mill- 
ers of this section attended a meeting here on 
Oct. 3, at the Second National Bank Bldg., at 
7:30 p. m., to discuss sections of codes ac- 
cepted by the NRA, also all unfair trade prac- 
tices. The meeting was arranged by the Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n, which ex— 
tended the invitation to non-members also. 


Findlay, O.—A special meeting of grain and 
feed men and millers, arranged by the Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n, was held in 
the First National Bank & Trust Co. Bldg., 
this city, Oct. 4, at 7:30 p. m. ‘‘Unfair trade 
practices” of the grain and feed codes was dis- 
cussed and a group com’‘ite selected to assist 
the state ass’n in the enforcement of the codes. 

Van Wert, O.—The Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n arranged for a meeting that was 
held here on Oct. 2, at the Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 
where a 50c dinner was served, followed by 
discussion of sections of code accepted by the 
NRA, also discussion of all unfair trade prac- 
tices. The meeting was for grain and feed men 
and millers, even tho not members of the ass’n. 


Stop Watching The Calendar 


You don’t need to wait for cold weather. 


Your 


weevil losses can be checked at any time by using 


ANSUL GRAIN FUMIGANT 


An easy top application to the standing grain. 
Results are thorough—the saving apparent. 


No fire risk. 


Write today. 


L. O’Shea, 9 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Franklin 4423 
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Continental, O.—Noble Barringer, manager of 
the Buckeye Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, suffered a 
mangled right hand recently when it was caught 
by an elevator bucket. 

West Fairport (Painesville p. 0.), O.—We are 
no longer elevator operators, having turned our 
elevator here back to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, owners.—R. E. Batley, Valley Camp 
Steamship Co., Cleveland, O. 

Tiffin, O.—The Tiffin Farmers Exchange Co. 
has been sued for $299.35 by Elmer Hogle, a 
farmer, who charges that the company convert- 
ed to its own use wheat left there for storage. 
He claims he agreed to pay the usual storage 
charge of 6c a bu. a year, and requests that 
the company pay him the difference between 
the charges and the market price of wheat on 
June 28, 1933. The wheat was stored at dif- 
ferent periods from 1921 to 1926. 

Duvall, O.—Our elevator burned to the ground 
in the afternoon of Sept. 30. [Another report 
states that the fire was thot to have been 
caused by a spark from a railroad engine.] Due 
to a southerly wind, the office and two ware- 
rooms were unharmed. It is our intention to 
build a modern elevator on the spot. We are 
engaged in salvaging wheat at this time [Oct. 
5] and hope, with the insurance adjusted, to be 
able very shortly to receive figures on a new 
building. We figure on cribbed, ironclad.—Tee- 
gardin Grain Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hinton, Okla.—George H. Snyder has let con— 
tract for construction of an elevator replacing 
the house burned last June, to be of the same 
type and capacity as the old elevator. 


Miami, Okla.—Fire originating in the hay bins 
of the Riley Milling Co.’s plant at 7:30 p. m., 
Sunday, Sept. 24, caused damage amounting to 
$1,750 before the fire department got the fire 
under control. 


Renfrow, Okla.—The Feuquay Grain Co.’s ele- 
vator here closed down on Sept. 18 for about 
two weeks, during which time the house will 
be raised, automatic scales placed in it and 
other repairs made. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Mansfield, Wash.—A new mill has been erect- 
ed here by Dr. H. B. Greenwood, which he 
operates under the name of the New Method 
Whole Wheat Cereal Mill. 


Yakima, Wash.—Miller Flour Mills, $100,000 
corporation, has been granted amendment 
changing name to Valley Flour Mills.—F. K. H. 


Canby (Edwall p. o.), Wash.—The Seattle 
Grain Co.’s warehouse here burned recently, to- 
gether with a quantity of wheat; loss covered 
by insurance. 


Colfax, Wash.—Charles E. Scriber has re- 
signed as manager of the Colfax Grain Grow- 
ers, local co-operative under the North Pacific 
Grain Growers, Inc. Tabor LaFollette has been 
named to succeed.—F. K. H. 


Olympia, Wash.—According to a recent bulle- 
tin of the tax accounting com’ite of the Pacific 
Northwest Feed Ass’n to Washington members, 
regarding the Washington Business Tax, most 
of the feed business is removed from the retail 
classification, in which it should never have 
been put. Instead, therefore, of paying a tax 
of % of 1%, feed dealers will be taxed at the 
rate of either 2/10% or 4%, depending upon 
whether they merely sell or both manufacture 
and sell. The tax accounting com’ite of the 
ass’n, of which C. F. Larson is chairman, is 
entirely responsible for securing the rulings on 
the tax, and by this action the com’ite has much 
more than paid the dues of all members of the 
ass’n for a long. time to come. The bulletin 
says in part: ‘‘(a) Classify and report as whole- 
sale all feed and feed grain sales in sack or 
larger lots. (b) Classify and report as retail all 
sales of feed and feed grain in broken sack lots, 
and all retail sales of miscellaneous farm sup— 
plies and livestock remedies; except that binder 
twine, sacks and baling wire should be classi- 
fied and reported as wholesale sales. The Tax 
Commission has ruled that the cleaning, smut- 
ting, washing or sacking of wheat and other 
grains is not manufacturing; that the candling, 
grading and dipping of eggs is not manufactur- 
ing; that the packing, washing, sorting, and 
grading of fruit and produce it not manufactur- 
ing. The commission has ruled that the rolling, 
grinding, cracking and mixing of grains and 
concentrates is manufacturing.’’ 


Walla Walla, Wash.—Owsley & Co., grain 
dealers, incorporated; incorporators: R. B. Ows- 
ley and H. J. Owsley. 


Pine City, Wash.—A feed mixer, hammer 
mill and barley roll were included in the equip- 
ment of Smith Bros. new feed mill. 


Nez Perce, Ida.—Arthur Paulson, formerly as- 
sociated with his father in the operation of a 
mill at Culdesac, Ida., recently bot and is now 
operating the 50-barrel community mill here. 


Pomeroy, Wash.—A. grain elevator on the 
farm of George Lawson, near here, was struck 
by lightning and burned, at 7 p. m., Sept. 20, 
together with 12,000 bus. of wheat. Loss cov- 
ered by insurance; some of the wheat was sal- 
vaged. 


Culdesac, Ida.—A new feed packer has been 
installed in P. G. Paulson's mill and other im- 
provements made. Arthur Paulson, who has 
beén in the business here for years with his 
father, has sold his interest to his father and 
gane to Nez Perce, Ida. 


Grangeville, Ida.—About 41,713 sacks of wheat 
have been salvaged from the disastrous fire of 
Aug. 26 (reported in the Sept. 13 Journals), 
which destroyed an elevator and warehouse of 
Victor Peterson, and warehouses of the Vollmer- 
Clearwater Co. and the Nez Perce Roller Mills, 
which contained a total of approximately 240,000 
bus. of wheat. 

PORTLAND LETTER. 

W. H. Foster, some years ago in charge of 
the Bunge North American Grain Co., and re- 
cently in charge of the Seattle offices, announces 
his return to the Portland area.—F. K. H. 


Leaders in the wheat shipping field are sched- 
uled to make their headquarters in Portland, 
as indications point to a large volume of wheat 
to be shipped from here within the next few 
weeks.—F. K. H. 


Steady growth of business under the N. R. A. 
has necessitated expansion of the Old System 
Milling Co., near Kendall station, and a new 
warehouse containing 2,700 square feet of floor 
space has recently been completed. A. E. Wilcke 
is now owner of this pioneer establishment.— 


Portland, Ore.—The Marine By-Products Co., 
of Seattle, Wash., is establishing a plant in 
this city, in which machinery is now being in- 
stalled. A full line of feeding concentrates will 
be carried. Victor Nelson, formerly manager 
of the Soya Millers, of Seattle, is manager of 
the local plant. ; 


Portland, Ore.—E. T. Chichley Stevens, for a 
number of years connected with the Portland 
Flouring Mills as manager of the feed depart- 
ment, but for the last few years retired from 
active business, died at his home here following 
a brief illness. He was born in London, Mar. 
6, 1863.—F. K. H. 


An increase of 25% in the payroll of the Car- 
nation-Albers plant here has been effected since 
it went on the N. R. A. program Aug. 1, ac- 
cording to D. J. Collins, Portland manager of 
Albers Bros. Milling Co. The mill for produc- 
tion of oatmeal has also re-opened on receipt of 
oats from the new Oregon crop. The oats grown 
in the Willamette Valley are of particularly good 
quality, and are especially adapted for fine qual- 
ity rolled oats, which is used in large quantities 
by the Albers plant.—F. K. H. 


The Oregon Feed Dealers Ass’n, thru its 
board of governors, has instructed Manager 
Leon S. Jackson to take ‘up the matter of rec- 
ords of private carriers with the Public Utilities 
Commission, in an endeavor to have the state 
estimate mileage, payment to be made quarterly 
on that basis, as is done in Washington. As the 
law now stands, private carriers are required to 
keep track of every mile they travel and report 
same to the state. The feed dealer has a 
pretty correct idea of the average mileage trav- 
eled each day, week and month, and if allowed 
to estimate from his past records it would sim- 
plify matters, and the Utilities Commission 
would have power to check up on it. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Marty, S. D.—A new flour mill was recently 
opened at the Indian Mission here, with Joe 
Hering in charge. 

Belvidere, S. D.—The Tri-State Elvtr. has 
been closed and F. O. Philips, former manager, 
has gone to Minnesota to live. 

Conde, S. D.—The business of the Farmers 


Elvtr. Co. has been taken over by J. P. Hegge, 
who has been the manager for several years. 
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Stockholm, 8S. D.—Stockholm Farmers Elvtr. 
Co., incorporated; capital stock, $4,450; incorpo— 
rators: O. B. Farnell, B: E. Berg, Chris Han- 
sen, Arvid Johnson and Elmer Fritz. 


SOUTHEAST 


Ripley, W. Va.—O. J. Board, an experienced 
miller, has opened a mill here, and is equipped 
to do all kinds of grinding. 


Mobile, Ala.—The question of erecting a 1,- 
000,000-bu. elevator here at the state docks, 
with funds borrowed from the Federal Govern- 
ment, is being agitated. 


Concord (Wilmington p. o.), Del.—The Con- 
eord Milling Co.’s feed and flour mil! burned 
early in the morning of Sept. 12; loss, $5,000. 
Origin of fire unknown. Everett C. Cannon of 
Prineess Anne, Md., was the owner of the mill, 
and Edgar W. Simmons and Horace Laws were 
operating it for him. 


TENNESSEE 


Chapel Hill, Tenn.—Hawkins Gin & Feed Co., 
incorporated; capital stock, $6,000; incorpora- 
tors: T. D. Hawkins and others. 


Harriman, Tenn.—The Harriman Hay & Grain 
Commission Co. has completed extensive repairs 
and improvements at its office and warehouse, 
including painting the plant. 


TEXAS 


Conlen, Tex.—Windstorm damaged the eleva- 
tor of T. O. Pugh Grain Co. several weeks ago. 


San Antonio, Tex.—The-Lone Star Feed Co.’s 
warehouse here was damaged by fire last 
month; loss $17,000. f 

Orange, Tex.—A grist mill for grinding corn 
has been installed at the A. F. Wilson lumber 
mill, ‘It is operated by electricity. 


Galveston, Tex.—H. F. Johnson, superintend- 
ent of the Galveston Wharf Co.’s elevator, has 
the sympathy of the trade in the death of his 
wife, which occurred on .Sept. 18, after a long 
illness. 


Jacksboro, Tex.—The property of the Jacks- 
boro Milling Co. has been purchased by the 
Kimball-Diamond Milling Co., of Ft. Worth. The 
grain storage capacity will be increased from 
25,000 to 100,000 bus., it is reported. 


Fort 
Worth 


The Fastest 
Growing Grain 
Market in the 

Southwest 
is the logical market for 
your grain. 


Try any of these Fort 
Worth Grain and Cotton 
Exchange Members: 


James E. Bennett & Co. 


Grains, Stocks, Provisions 


Smith-Ingraham Grain Co. 


Domestic and Export Grains, Field Seeds 


Brackett Grain Co. 


Strictly Brokerage and Consignments 


The Ft. Worth Elv. & Whsg. Co. 


Federally Licensed Storage, Consignments 
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Hart, Tex.—Mail addressed to the Farmers 
Yvtr. Co. is returned by the post office markea 
“Unclaimed—Discontinued,”’ 

Ft. Worth, Tex.—Henry F. Zama, who has 
been with the grain and milling interests in 
Texas for the past 13 years, is moving to Ha- 
zlehurst, Miss., to manage the Hazle Trading 
Co. Poultry and dairy feeds and commercial 
fertilizer will be manufactured. 


WISCONSIN 


Seymour, Wis.—A. G. Kuene has sold the 
Seymour Flour Mills to Milton A. Kuene. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Francis Duhne Co., in- 
to deal in feed, flour and other 
products, 


Milwaukee, Wis.—James I. Deans, one of the 
older members of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange, died early in October. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The C. & N. W. R. R. has 
let contract to the John §S. Metcalf Co. for 
building temporary facilities for receiving and 
shipping grain out of the re-inforced concrete 
tanks of the old Rialto Elvtr. so that tanks can 
be used for storage. In addition to the wooden 
track shed which will be equipped with a car 
puller, two sets of car shovels, two unloading 
pits and a 86-in. receiving conveyor, as well as 
a 15,000-bu. elevating leg will be installed. All 
house conveyors which have been equipped with 
24-in. belts will be enlarged and equipped with 
36-in. conveyor belts. A car loading spout and 
a dock spout, as well as an electric manlift 
will be installed. The’ improvement calls for 
nine new motors. ; 


The Hoch-Smith Hearing 


The Hoch-Smith grain rate hearing at Chi- 
cago has continued with F. S. Keiser, of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, Walter Scott, sec’y of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, L. E. Banta 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade; J. L. 
Bowlus of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Ex- 
change, and J. S. Brown of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, and R. T. Dorsy of the Ft. Worth 
Grain Exchange testifying. 

Mr. Keiser said that the rail lines had ob- 
tained little export business last year because 
there was no export business of consequence by 
any route. The existing rail adjustment east 
of Buffalo was sufficiently low to assure that 
the business beyond there would not take the 
canal route to the seaboard, he said, his figures 
showing that the proposed rate of 32 cents, all- 
rail, from the Missouri River to New York was 
slightly less than the cost would be via Duluth 
or Chicago, using the lakes to Buffalo. 

Mr. Scott asked that the rates be so made 
that Kansas City would be in line of transit 


from its producing area to at least one im- 


portant outlet, on even terms with other mar- 
kets and producing areas. If the Kansas City 
outlet was to be confined primarily to the Gulf, 
he asked that transit via Kansas City be applied 
on shipments from Oklahoma, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and Nebraska. 

Mr. Banta was opposed to the overhead 
method of making the rates, and held that the 
level proposed was lower than need be to hold 
the traffic to the rails. Among other things, he 
said that the proposed rate from the Missouri 
River was so low that the transportation cost 


‘via Indianapolis on wheat obtained from the 


Missouri River would be lower than on wheat 
obtained in central Illinois. 

L. E. Wettling, statistician for the western 
roads, said salaries and wages of roads operat- 
ing west of the Mississippi and the Great Lakes 
totaled $563,139,825 in 1932, compared with 
$1,049,787,116 in 1926. He said that the num- 
ber of employees of the western roads has been 
reduced from 646,790 in 1926 to 373,376 in 1932. 

A. W. Demuyser of the Green Bay & West- 
ern advocated that a straight mileage scale be 
applied thruout Western Trunk Line territory, 
and asked that rates to Green Bay and Kewau- 
nee be made three cents less than to Chicago- 
Milwaukee from Minneapolis, if they were to 
continue on a higher level from the Missouri 
River markets than applied to Chicago-Milwau- 
kee. 
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Grain Carriers: 


Churchill, Man.—The port was closed Oct. 
2 with the sailing of the S. 
a large cargo of wheat. 

Chicago, Ill—The National Industrial 
Traffic League will hold its annual conven- 
tion at the Palmer House, Nov. 8 and 9. 

Grain and grain products were loaded into 
33,697 cars during the week ending Sept. 23, 
against 36,046 loaded in the corresponding 
week of 1932, as reported by the American 
Railway Ass’n. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. in Supp. 46 to IIL. 
C. C. 34, effective Oct. 15, increases rates on 
grain from various stations in Illinois to Al- 
tamont, Collinsville, Highland, Pocahontas, 
St. Jacob, and Teutopolis, Ill. 

The emergency freight surcharges that ex- 
pired by limitation Eee 30 yielded only 
$61,625,000 in 1932 and $73,691,000 up to last 
March 31, when they ceased to be pooled, 
instead of the $125,000,000 annually expected. 

The Export Steamship Co. bought 23 gov- 
ernment ships for $1,351,307 that had cost 
the government $42,114,117, according to 
Senator Black, chairman of the senate com’ite 
on ocean mail contracts. The same steam- 
ship company has received $45,230,151 in 
subsidies. A hundred million more of the 
taxpayers money wasted by the politicians. 

Omaha, Neb.—Complaint by the Scoular- 
Bishop Grain Co. to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against rates on corn from Iowa 
points on-the M. & St. L and the Ft. D., 
D. M. & Southern thru Omaha was heard 
recently here by Commissioner Porter. John 
A. Kuhn, traffic manager for the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, alleged that shipping rates 
to the west coast thru Omaha are higher than 
those thru Minneapolis and St. Louis. 

Longview, Wash.—Longview’s position as 
a shipping point for Northwest grain was 
improved when the Union Pacific and Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle railways put into 
effect new rates from points below Messner 
in Oregon and Sage in Washington 2c a 
hundred over Portland and Vancouver rates, 
a reduction in rates which were from 3 to 5c 
higher. Railroads were permitted to grant 
the new rate because of competition of water 
transport companies which had begun to 
move wheat here from Eastern Washington 
and Oregon points at lower rates than 
charged bythe railways.—F. K. H. 


Chicago, Ill—The Board of Trade, the 
Illinois: and Indiana state utilities commis- 
sions and the Acme Steel Co. on Oct. 5 
started suit in the U.-.S. District Court to 
restrain the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from enforcing and the railroad: compa- 
nies from putting into effect the order of the 
Commission raising switching charges in the 
Chicago district. A hearing has been set for 
Oct. 13. On one, two or three line hauls the 
rate would be raised to 3, 3% and 4c per 100 
lbs. respectively. The cost study by the 
Commission is alleged to have been inade- 
quate. The heavy increase would drive more 
traffic from the rails to the trucks. 


S. Brandon with 


Decisions and New Complaints 


Before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: 

No. 25405, Rea-Patterson Milling Co. v. 
M. P. By division 2. Rates charged, grain 
and grain products points in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Colorado, and Nebraska, transited at 
Coffeyville, Kan., thence forwarded to points 
in Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska, inappli- 
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cable. Found that applicable rates were the 
through rates and that no out-of-line charges 
were applicable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 25525, Rea-Patterson Milling Co. v. 
Dardanelle & Russellville. By division 3. Dis- 
missed. Proportional rates, corn, oats, and 
coarse grains, or the products thereof, from 
Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and Sioux 
City, Ia., to Coffeyville, Kan., there transited 
and reforwarded to points in Arkansas, not 
unreasonable. 


No. 25354, Barteldes Seed Co. vy. A. T. & 
S. F. By Examiner W. A. Disque. Rates 
charged by ~ western carriers, sweetclover 
seed, points in Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas and Minnesota to 
destinations in Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, and the territory east of 
Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., 
some of which shipments were cleaned, 
sacked, and/or stored in transit, proposed to 
be found unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded the contemporaneous class D rates. 
Reparation proposed. 
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Minneapolis, Minn.—Louis Buege, pioneer 
elevator builder in the Northwest territory, 
died Sept. 5. 

Louisville, Ky.—Ray Buckley, one of the 
founders of Buckley Bros., has formed a con- 
nection with Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. to rep- 
resent it in this territory. 

Peoria, Ill.—The Hart Grain Weigher Co., 
which recently purchased the Garden City 
Feed Co., Pella, Ia., is moving all the ma- 
chinery, equipment and supplies to its plant 
here. 


Schenectady, N. Y.—Orders received by 
the General Electric Co. for the third quarter 
of 1933 amounted to $43,733,499, compared 
with $35,539,858 for the second quarter of 
this year and with $25,665,402 for the third 
quarter of 1932, an increase over last year of 
70%, Pres. Swope announced. 


Chicago, Ill—Grain elevator builders held 
a well attended meeting of representative 
designers and contractors here recently. 
After organizing a national ass’n a committee 
was appointed to draw up a code of fair 
practices in keeping with the demands of the 
NIRA and report at a later meeting. H. G. 
Onstad of Jas. Stewart Corptn, Frank Butt 
of John S. Metcalf Co., and Jos. Willson of 
Burrell Engineering Construction Co., were 
appointed on the committee. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Six Minneapolis en- 
gineers with wide experience have become 
associated for cooperative work on specific 
engineering jobs, and on economic and finan- 
cial problems, for better service to clients, 


while at the same time maintaining their 
professional independence. These six engi- 
neers who have formed this engineering 


clinic, to be known as the Associated Con- 
sulting Engineers, are: M. Dwight Bell, 
R. H. Bennett, E. P. Burch, H. E. McWethy, 
A. F. Meyer and W. H. Wheeler. 


Schenectady, N. Y.—A new oil-immersed, 
combination switch, designated as CR/7008, 
has been announced by the General Electric 
Co. for use in hazardous gas locations. The 
switch is available in three sizes for motors 
up to 50 hp. at 440 v. It is suitable for use 
in places where it might be exposed to corro- 
sive and explosive gases. Inasmuch as it is 
waterproof, it may be located outdoors if 
necessary. The manufacturers will send 
detailed information relative to this switch to 
Journal readers who write requesting it. 


Chicago, Ill—A monopoly of labor in the 
building trades is feared, owing to the high 
union initiation fees. Some of the fees are 
as follows: Carpenters, initiation fee, $165, 
with dues at $3 a month; plasterers, fee of 
$125; glaziers, $1,500 fee, with $100 annual 
dues, payable quarterly, and in addition $10 
a week assessment for unemployed; brick- 
layers, $100 fee; sheet metal workers, $137.50 
fee, with dues based on hours of pay received; 
roofers, $100 fee and $2.50 a month dues. 
Competent mechanics who have been out of 
work and are without resources cannot pay 
these fees. 


Washington, D. C.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has ordered the Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co. of Kansas City, Mo., and Cin- 
cinnati, O., to discontinue the practice of 
commercial bribery, the transactions record- 
ed having disclosed the secret payments of 
thousands of dollars in cash to foremen 
finishers of certain furniture factories using 
the Cook Company products. Mark L. Jones, 
the Cook company general salesman, was 
indicted in Henry county, Virginia, in July, 
1931, and paid a fine of $500 for unlawfully 
promising and giving “money and other grat- 
uity of the value, respectively of $65, $389, 
$420, $389, $420, $420, $420 and $455” to A. F. 
Lambeth, Jr., a foreman employed by the 
W. M. Bassett Furniture Corporation, Mar- 
tinsville, Va., “without the knowledge and 
consent of the said W. M. Bassett Furniture 
Corporation, with intent to influence the 
action of said A. F. Lambeth, Jr., to the 
prejudice of the business of said W. M. 
Bassett Furniture Corporation.” 


Farmer Wonders Why? 


The government is destroying cotton, wheat, 
pigs and other farm products. The farmer, out 
on his farm, wonders why, if this is necessary, 
he has heard nothing about destroying automo- 
biles or furniture or clothing or any other fac- 
tory product where supply is abundant and the 
employment of labor desirable. But if the 
farmer is confused he enjoys no unique dis- 
tinction in that respect !—The Corn Belt Dailies. 


Belgium has enacted a tax of 100 francs 
per metric ton on imported wheat, to be 
effective from Aug. 17, 1933, to be used fer 
the purpose of valorizing domestic wheat on 
the basis of an average annual importation 
of 1,200,000 tons and an approximate annual 
domestic production of 400,000 tons, which 
should result in a valorization of 300 francs 
per ton. The importation of wheat continues 
free of import duty as such. It is understood 
that the milling quota of 20 per cent of do- 
mestic wheat is still in effect. 


The Latest Improved Metal and Stone Separator. 
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Tramp Material Hazard 


Removed 


When Rosa Segis Johanna, Oklahma’s $3,000 
Holstein cow, began to languish, veterinaries 
correctly diagnosed the trouble as a nail in the 
forward stomach. They gave the animal extra 
care, but in spite of their best efforts the nail 
pierced the stomach wall and prodded against 
the heart. Five times the valuable animal 
fainted before the veterinaries decided to oper- 
ate, placed her in a sling, administered a local 
anesthetic, and removed the nail, along with a 
miscellaneous accumulation of other foreign — 
material that the animal had picked up in her 
feed but had managed to keep confined to the 
stomach. - 

Since the operator of a feed grinder is legally 
responsible for metal in the feed he grinds, 
should it cause damage to a farmer’s live- 
stock, the need for protecting a grinding unit 
from the tramp materials hazard is manifest. 
Quite aside from such liability the feed grinder 
operator will find a personal interest in pro- 
tecting himself from the fires and accidents 
which have been caused by tramp iron passing 
into a grinder with the grain. 

In a recent report C. W. Gustafson, chief 
engineer for the Mutual Fire Prevention Buro, 
called attention to: 

A serious crack—-up of an attrition mill in the 
plant of Duncan & Kidder at Claremont, Minn., 
where a piece of hard steel, about the diameter 
of a lead pencil and about four inches long, 


passed with the grain stream into the grinding 
plates. The mill had to be replaced. 


A. serious explosion in the plant of the Kent 
Farmers Elevator at Kent, Minn., originating 
in an attrition mill that was grinding smutty 
oats. Two men were burned, one seriously, and 
the explosion blew out two walls of the frame 
building, blew the roof off the main building, 
and loosened the roof on the attached driveway. 

These were serious accidents. Many others 
could be mentioned to make an interminable list 
of feed grinder operators who would not ap- 
preciate the advantages and benefits favoring 
removal of tramp material before it entered the 
grinder, without first learning a tragic lesson 
thru costly fire or painful accident. 

_Other, closer-to-home features, favor equip- 
ping grinding machinery with protection from 
foreign materials. Insurance authorities record 
a saving in repair parts, plates, hammers, 
screens, etc., as high as 33% when machines 
are protected from tramp metals, and a saving 
in power thru keeping plates, or hammers sharp, 
of as high as 15%. A grinding plant operator 
has to pay for excessive repairs and excessive 
power when he fails to:remove hard foreign 
material from grain going to his mill. If he 
fails to install protection he pays for such 
protection and often at greatly increased cost. 
The cost is concealed in power and repair and 
replacements bills. 

This explains the need for the new metal and 
stone separator developed by the Clow-Winter 
Manufacturing Co. While magnetic separators 
have done much to remove the fire hazards at- 
tached to the tramp iron problem, this machine 
goes a step farther by removing stones, rocks, 
glass, non-magnetic metals, and other foreign 
material that cause sparks, excessive wear on 
plates, hammers and screens, and excessive 
power costs. 

This was a consideration behind development 
of the Clow-Winter separator. It uses a newly 
developed percussion principle, plus a controlled 
air blast, to separate the tramp material from 
the grain. 

The separator can be effectively installed 
ahead of any type of grinding machine, be it 
attrition mill, hammer mill, or rolls, and works 
readily in conjunction with other machinery 
where elimination of foreign material is de- 
sirable. 


We fear the next crop of locusts that 
should be hitting us in mid-November. Un- 
less great destructive measures are taken 
against the plague we fear that our crop will 
suffer considerably —Times of Argentina. 
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Digests of recent decisions by State and Federal Courts 
tices of the wholesale grain, field seeds and feedstuffs trades. 
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involving rules, methods and prac- 


Brokers— Where customer gave to brokers’ 
customers’ man general power of attorney in 
respect to accounts, brokers were not liable for 
attorney’s failure to communicate to them 
client’s orders to close out accounts.——Rosen v. 
Harde. Supreme Court of New York, eee 
Division. 265 N. Y. Supp. 154. 


Warehousemen — In owner’s action for 
convetsion of grain stored with warehouseman, 


whether owner had, with his assent, received. 


credit for proceeds of grain sold on actual in- 
debtedness to third party held for jury.—Coan 
v. Plaza Equity Elevator Co. Supreme Court 
of North Dakota. 249 N. W. 104. 


Abandonment of Crop by Tenant—Where 
tenant abandons crops, landlord may gather and 
market crop and apply proceeds to tenant’s in- 
debtedness. Lien of landlord for expenditures 
in harvesting and marketing crop after tenant 
abandoned same held superior to mortgage lien 
or storage lien—A. Holmes v. Aubrey Klein. 


Landlord’s Lien—Attachment sued out to 
enforce rent lien does not create lien unless 
crops attached were grown on rented premises 
during term of lease. Landlord suing out at- 
tachment to enforce rent lien must establish 
that crops were grown on rented premises dur- 
ing term of lease (Code 1923, § 8799 et seq.) — 
Federal Land Bank of New ‘Orleans v. Strick- 
land. Supreme Court of Alabama. 148 South. 
799. 


Drawer of Check Not Liable for Failure of 
His Bank—Where payee sent check to 
drawee for payment, that drawee promptly 
charged check to drawer’s account established 
relationship of creditor and debtor between 
payee and drawee; hence drawer was not liable’ 
on drawee’s failure before payment of its draft. 
—Commonwealth Building & Loan Assn v. 
McHugh.. Supreme Court of Arkansas. 61 
S. W. (2d) 439. 


Warehousemen—‘“ Packer” buying livestock 
exclusively for own slaughter was nota “dealer” 
within statute authorizing Secretary of Agri- 
culture to require “dealers” to give bond (Pack- 


ers and Stockyards Act §§ 201, 301 (d), 7 
USCA §8§ 191, 201 (d). The government had 
brot suit to compel Roberts & Oake, Chicago 
packers, to give a bond, but the court ruled 
against the BR — United States v. 
Roberts & Oake. U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 65 Fed. (2d) 630. 


Warehousemen—Judgment foreclosing lier 
in favor of elevator for charges for storage 
of wheat held not to comply with statute. Mort- 


gagor held necessary party to cross-bill to fore-— 


close chattel mortgage, precluding judgment by 
default without service of process upon him. 
Lien of warehouseman for storage charges held 
not superior to pre-existing chattel mortgage on 
wheat (Rey. St. 1925, arts, 5604, 5641) —A. 
Holmes v. Aubrey Klein. Court of Civil Ap- 
peals of Texas. 59 S. W. (2d) 171. 
Thresher’s Lien—Thresherman lost right 
to lien by failure to file lien within 60 days 
from rendition of services. _Where thresher- 
man’s lien is not filed within statutory period, 
thresherman and assigns are merely unsecured 
creditors. Elevator company paying money for 
grain over to thresherman within 60 days fol- 
lowing services held liable to mortgagee in 
action for conversion where lien was not filed 
(Rev. Codes 1921, §§ 8366, 8367, as amended 
by Laws 1929, §§ 1, 2).—Great Falls Farm 
Machinery Co. v. Rocky Mountain Elevator Co. 
Supreme Court of Montana. 22 Pac. (2d) 303. 


Validity of Grain Futures Act—Grain Fu- 
tures Act eld not unconstitutional as not pro- 
viding notice of hearing or opportunity to be 
heard. Act held not unconstitutional as not pro- 
viding for testing validity of orders, regulations, 
or requirements of act, except at risk of harsh 
and confiscatory penalties. That Act and regu- 
lations thereunder permitted inspection of 
Board of Trade member’s books without first 
giving opportunity to be heard held not to vio- 
late due process clause (Grain Futures Act [7 
USCA §8§ 1-17]; Const. Amend. 5).—Bartlett 
Frazier Co. v. Hyde. U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 65 Fed. (2d) 350. 
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Payment of Draft Not Waiver 
of Rights 


Fraser-Smith Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
tiff, v. Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co., Clinton, 
la., defendant, before Arbitration Appeals 
Comite of the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n, composed of S. P. Mason, F. A. Derby, 
Jno. S. Green, Geo. E. Booth and Mark Stele. 

No new evidence seems to have been “ifitro- 
duced in the appeal, the appeal being made 
mainly on two counts, the interpretation of the 
second paragraph of Rule 7, in the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Ass’n’s rules, reading as 
follows: 


Rule 7—Second Paragraph.—If the seller fails: 
to notify the buyer of his inability to complete 
his contract, as above provided, the liability of 
the seller shall continue, until the buyer, by 
the exercise of due diligence, can determine 
whether the seller has defaulted, when the buy— 
er shall immediately (a) agree with the seller 
upon an extension of the contract to cover the 
deficit (b) cancel the contract outright, or 
(c) buy in the deficit for the seller’s account. 

Second point is payment of the draft. 


We believe this dispute involves one of the 
most important features of our trade rules and 
practices, the validity and responsibility con— 
nected with sales to arrive which for some rea— 
son are not completed within the terms of the 
contract. 


The evidence shows that the plaintiff, Fraser— 
Smith Co., as seller, failed to complete a five 
day sale to arrive within the specifications of 
the contract covering the two cars of corn. The 
car numbers to apply on contract were fur— 
nished the Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. as 
buyer, which would lead it to believe that the 
cars were shipped within the contract period, 
but when the Bs/L were examined by the Clin— 
ton Corn Syrup Refining Co., it was found that 
the corn was shipped after the five day ship-— 
ping time had expired. 

Rule 7 reads in part: “The liability of the 
seller shall’ continue, etc.’’ We believe this 
specifically continues the seller’s liability until 
the buyer can determine whether the contract 
shall be extended, cancelled or bought in, and 
we believe the buyer’s responsibility is simply 
to exercise due diligence to protect his rights. 

In reference to the second point brought up 
in the appeal; that is, as to the buyer waiving 
his rights by acceptance and payment of the 
drafts, we consider this an important point. 
Under certain conditions, the payment of drafts 
and acceptance of the Bs/L would constitute 
the waiver of rights, if such acceptance and 
payment and occasioned direct loss to the seller, 
but in the case before us, while the drafts were 
paid, the Bs/L were not examined according to 
the testimony, until the following day when 
exception was taken and the testimony indi- 
cates that the buyer took immediate action as 
soon as the Bs/L were in his possession. Under 
these circumstances, we do not consider that 
the buyer waived his rights. 

We hold, therefore, that the obligation of Rule 
7 is primarily upon the seller, that the buyer 
did not waive his rights and that the majority 
decision of the Arbitration Com’ite be sustained 
in full, the cost of the appeal to be assessed to 
the plaintiff. 
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Elevator Construction Looking 
Up in Argentina 


At Rosario, one of the leading river ports of 
Argentina, Louis Dreyfus & Co. have completely 
reconstructed their new elevator at the north 
end of the port. The new annex has 27 bins 
with 20,000 tons capacity, and the sheds in 
connection have room for 42,000 tons in bags. 

At the south end of the port the ‘La Plata 
Cereal Co. is finishing an annex to store 5,000 
tons, with two belts electrically driven to load 
either bulk or sacked grain into boats at the 
rate of 250 tons per hour. 

At the same port at the point known as 
Camino del Pasto 12 bins with 12,000 tons ca- 
pacity have been erected by Luis de Ridder & 
Co., served by 5 electrically driven belts. 

Bunge & Born have added 14 bins of 12,000 
tons capacity to their 24-bin, 23,150-ton capacity 
house at the north end of the port; but the 
Parana River undermined the bank so the con- 
veyor galleries fell into the water and shipping 
has been stopped temporarily, the firm contin- 
uing shipments by taking over the Galpon Col- 
orado elevator a little down the river. 


The offer of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation to help the American Steamship 
Ass’n in its drive for more liberal appro- 
priations from Congress if given $100,000 
shows very clearly what this band of profes- 
sional farm relievers is interested in. 
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succeeded E. J. Simon as manager of the 
Worthington Seed Co. 

Mt. Vernon, Ind.—The Posey Seed Co., of 
which Edward Winternheimer is proprietor, 
has removed to new quarters. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—The Westland Seed 
Co. has been organized by Maurice Keating 
to deal in alfalfa and red clover seed. 

Windom, Minn.— The Thompson-Lands 
Co. is building an addition 20x30 ft. two 
stories high, metal sheathed, to its seed 
warehouse. 


Wilmington, O.—E. E. Hale, seed dealer, 
was cut and bruised and received internal 
injuries when a truck on which he was rid- 
ing overturned. 


Colgate, Okla.—A brick veneer building 
will be erected for their seed and feed busi- 
ness by File Bros. to replace the frame 
building that collapsed. 

Boise, Idaho.—Northrup, King & Co. and 
the Union Seed Co. have set up temporary 
headqaurters after the burning of the build- 
ing in which they and other concerns had 
been quartered. 


Regina, Sask.—Ernest Rhoades, general 
manager of the World’s Grain Show, is en- 
deavoring to dispose of 7 tons of seed wheat 
and other grains left over, including 1,000 
bus. of marquis and reward wheat. 


Portland, Ore—The Routledge Seed Co. 
has as a permanent fixture in its spacious 
display window: a cleverly designed blue 
eagle, which has electrically lighted sparks 
flying from its left claw as warning to vio- 
lators of the plan, while the wheel of indus- 
try revolves in the other—F. K. H. 


Detroit, Mich.—Julian P. Bowen, vice pres. 
and treas. of the Ferry-Morse Seed Co., died 
unexpectedly of heart failure Sept. 27. He 
was born in Detroit in 1887, and in his vaca- 
tions while attending the University of Mich- 
igan he learned the seed business with D. M. 
Ferry & Co. He had been a member of the 
executive com’ite of the American Seed Trade 
Ass'n and of the Ass’n’s code com’ite. He 
was a director of the Standard Accident In- 
surance Co. During the world war he served 
in the field artillery. He is survived by two 
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Worthington, Minn.—L. A. Clough has 


sons, Lem and Julian and one daughter, 
Louise, and widow, who was Miss Louise 
Chapman. 


At the Texas Exp. Sta. at Spur in Dickens 
County, thirty-four varieties of grain sor- 
ghum were planted on May 1 and on June 1. 
From the early planting, 62 bus. of grain per 
acre were harvested from Club kafir, which 
was the highest yielder. Next in order of 
yield was Milo T. S. No. 670, a strain that 
has been improved by the Station. Yields 
from the duplicate plantings made on June 1 
were much smaller than those from the May 


Directory 
Grass and Field Seed Dealers 


CONCORDIA. KANS. 
The Bowman Seed Co., wholesale field seeds. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., fleld seed merchants. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Russell-Heckle Seed Co.. carlot buyers-sellers field seeds. 
PAULDING, O 
Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mangelsdorf & Bro,, Ed. F., wholesale field seeds. 
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1 planting, with Club kafir still leading, yield- 
ing 28 bus. of grain per acre, and were close- 
ly followed by Yellow kafir, Grohoma, and 
Wheatland milo. Over a period of years 
Dwarf Yellow milo has not only maintained 
the highest yield of grain but has been the 
most consistent yielder. 


Ped. 38 Barley Wins Statewide 
Favor 


Five season’s records in comparative yield 
trials confirm the supremacy of Ped. 38 Barley. 
This new variety developed by B. D. Leith 
(Agronomy) which was first made available to 
‘Wisconsin farmers three years ago, is already 
the most popular barley grown in the state, and 
promises in the near future largely to replace 
other varieties. The average yield per acre in 
the Madison trials during 1928 to 1932 (the 
last three years have been abnormally dry and 
have tended to reduce yields) has been 47.7 
bushels for Ped. 38 in contrast to 43.1 bushels 
for Ped. 37, 38.9 bushels for Ped. Oderbrucker, 
44.5 bushels for Glabron, and 39.6 bushels for 
Velvet. The last two were developed at the 
Minnesota Station. 

At the Marshfield Branch Station during the 
past three years Ped. 38 has averaged 47.1 
bushels per acre compared with 35.3 bushels for 
Ped. Oderbrucker. At the Ashland Branch 
Station Ped. 38 also proved superior, the yields 
averaging 32.2 bushels in contrast with 24.7 
bushels for Ped. Oderbrucker. 

Because of its smooth awn Ped. 38 is much 
easier to handle than the common varieties ; and 
it is resistant to stripe disease. Wisconsin 
farmers appreciate the new barley, as indicated 
by the increase in the state acreage of barley 
from an average of 544,000 acres annually dur- 
ing the period 1924 to 1928 to 789,000 acres in 
1932. 

Particularly gratifying was the record made 
by the new barley during the hot dry summers 
of 1931 and 1932. Ripening as it does about 
one week later than Oderbrucker it would be 
natural to expect that it would be more seri- 
ously affected by the unfavorable conditions at 
the time the kernels were filling. Reports from 
nearly every county in the state, however, are 
virtually unanimous in recording superior yields 
for Ped. 38. In general the new variety yields 
five to twelve bushels an acre more than the 
varieties now being grown. 

Ped. Oderbrucker has always been a favorite 
with the malting industry. Repeated tests of 
Ped. 38 on a commercial scale by large Mil- 


waukee malting concerns have shown the new 


variety to be distinctly desirable, in fact vir- 
tually equal to Oderbrucker in both yield and 
quality of product, and decidedly better than 
any of the other varieties now available on the 
market. 
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COMMERCIAL SEED LABORATORY 


Purity and Germination Tests 
Field, Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
Greatly Reduced Rates. 
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Sweet Clover in Illinois 


The rapid increase in the acreage of sweet 
clover in Illinois is due to its popularity as a 
pasture crop and as a soil builder. Its use for 
seed production and as a hay crop are of minor 
importance. Less than 2 pér cent of the sweet- 
clover acreage sown is finally harvested for 
seed, yet the average seed production in Illinois, 
48, 250 bushels, is 5.2 per cent of the seed pro- 
duced in this country. While the average acre- 
yield of sweet-clover seed in Illinois—3.45 
bushels (207 pounds)—is not quite so high as 
the yield in the states to the northwest and west 
of Illinois, yet the higher price per bushel 
makes the gross acre-value the highest of that 
of any important sweet-clover state. 


The harvesting of sweet-clover seed in IIli- 
nois has not been practiced extensively, owing 
partly to the fact that the region to the north- 
west, including North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska, seems to be better 
adapted for seed production. With cheaper seed 
prices the harvesting of sweet-clover seed from 
cheaper land became more prevalent. It is now 
a question whether the northern regions with 
their: short seasons can produce seed of the 
medium and late strains. Because of decreased 
land values in Illinois, the relatively high gross 
acre-value of sweet-clover seed in the state, the 
demand for seed of the later strains, and the 
desire to secure seed of pure strains free from 
certain weed seeds, seed production on some of 
the cheaper lands of Illinois may: be advisable. 


Because of the uneven ripening and shattering 
of seed and the large size of the plants, no 
thoroly satisfactory method has been worked 
out for harvesting sweet-clover seed. The time 
of harvesting will depend on the method used. 
In general, harvesting should start before seri- 
ous shattering begins, even tho some green 
seeds and flowers may still be present. If 
methods which involve considerable handling of 
the seed are used, the crop must be cut when 


Seed Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the 
various markets during September compared 
with September, 1932, in bus., except where 
otherwise noted, were as follows: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts _Shipments 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Chicago 82,000 UPON Eh Mets SaaAemn scien t- 
Duluth 471,517 1,586,031 57,619 786,130 
Ft. William 138,202 SOLO OLIN fe ciiereee 218,255 
Minne— 
apolis 1,119,620 1,254,730 112,900 323,780 
Montreal TUE Sec | eo oem  F ogritksa 
Superior 152,952 BLD 4S ee ames 106,110 
_ KAFIR AND MILO 
Hutchinsen 9,100 TO5O0 ss Cave ctey ence eae 
Los Angeles 5,500 273600 ikl Ghats weenie 
Wichita 2,600 1,300 1,300) % ietigaeres 
SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth 19,600 93,800 4,200 54,200 
CLOVER 
Chicago, 
lbs. 327,000 914,000 30,000 394,000 
Milwaukee, 
lbs. 544,140 373,265 77,975 67,795 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago, 
lbs. 3,664,000 10,642,000 1,616,000 4,895,000 
Milwaukee, 
lbs. 1,400,190 401,020 142,390 112,775 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


GET IN TOUCH WITH US 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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somewhat immature and the operations carried 
on while the plants are damp with dew or rain. 

The crop may be cut with a grain binder or 
corn harvester, then shocked and threshed like 
small grain, tho there is great loss thru shat- 
tering by this method. Adjustment of con- 
caves, riddles, and the speed of the fan are 
necessary to hull any large percentage of the 
seed. If a binder is used, shattering losses can 
be partially overcome by attaching a box be- 
neath the platform of the binder at the junc- 
tion of the platform and the elevator and an- 
other below the outer extremity of the binder 
deck, thus saving 15 to 20 per cent of the seed. 
After the seed is threshed, it may be cleaned 
further by the use of a clover huller, a scarifier, 
and a fanning mill. 

The above method of harvesting is wasteful 
and expensive, but has the advantage of using 
equipment which is common in grain harvesting. 
The clover huller is not well adapted to the 
threshing of sweet clover, principally because 
of the difficulty of feeding the large plants thru 
the machine. 

A sweet-clover seed harvester designed to 
beat off the seed in the field has been used to 
some extent in this state. It is a homemade 
machine built from an old grain binder and has 
a screened-in platform and a heavy reel driven 
directly from the bull wheel. As the machine 
is drawn thru the field, the seeds are beaten 
off on the screened platform. Some green seeds, 
stems, and leaves, as well as insects, accompany 
the ripe seed. This material is removed from 
the platform, dried, and then threshed. This 
harvester has the advantages of being cheap, 
easy to construct, and inexpensive to operate. 
All the sweet-clover straw remains in the field 
to be plowed under for manure. Some believe 
that harvesting with this machine tends to in- 
crease the uniformity in a strain of sweet 
clover. 

The disadvantages of such a machine as de- 
scribed above are that (1) much of the seed is 
shattered on the ground when hit by the reel, 
tho probably not so much ‘as is lost when har- 
vested with a grain binder; (2) the material 
harvested contains a high percentage of mois- 
ture because of green seeds and foreign ma- 
terial and will heat rapidly if not cured 
properly; (3) the seed is not easily removed 
from the platform because of the construction 
of the machine; and (4) it is still necessary 
to hull and clean the seed after it is gathered 
by this method. 

More recently the combine-harvester has come 
to be used for harvesting sweet-clover seed, and 
from the few observation made of this method 
it appears to be successful, causing only a small 
amount of shattering. Because of the high 
cost of combine-harvesters, however, only a few 
farms have them at present. 
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The seed as it comes from the combine is 
fairly clean but only partially hulled. This 
method of harvesting like the others, requires 
another machine to complete the hulling proc- 
ess. A combine can be used effectively in 
harvesting seed from large plants while they 
are still tough from rain, but this seed must 
be dried carefully because of excess moisture. 
Much labor and care are necessary in drying 
all combine-harvested seed in order to avoid 
heating.—Bull. 394, Ill. Exp. Sta. 


Ghirka Wheat 
By D. A. CoLeEman 


An interesting sample of wheat has recently 
been milled and baked at the milling and bak- 
ing laboratories of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

The wheat in question was submitted by Su- 
pervisor Nelson of the Omaha office. Mr. Nel- 
son states: “...that the wheat is unquestion- 
ably of the class hard red spring, but in some 
years has frequently been the cause of much 
complaint on grading between Kansas City and 
Omaha by claims being made by one or the 
other of the markets that the wheat has a win- 
ter wheat appearance and upon casual examina- 
tion might be readily classified as hard red 
winter wheat.” 

Altho the wheat is commonly known as 
Ghirka wheat, historically it appears that the 
wheat was first introduced into northwest Ne- 
braska some 19 years ago, and at that time was 
known as “Canadian Crop.” 


The sample in question contained 15.2 per 
cent protein and had.a hard winter wheat ap- 
pearance. The sample milled as if it was a 
soft wheat with the exception that it appeared 
to have a bran characteristic of hard wheats. 
The bran and low-grade flours were very diff- 
cult to clean up, and as a result the milling 
yield, cleaned and scoured basis, was approxi- 
mately a per cent under what would be ex- 
pected from hard wheats of similar test weight. 
The flour had the feel of soft wheat flour, be- 
ing noticeably deficient in the gritty character- 
istics usually associated with spring or hard 
winter wheat flours. 

The flour milled from the sample of wheat 
in question had a protein content of 13.7 per 
cent. On baking this sample, the resultant 
loaves were approximately 15 per cent less in 
size than is usually associated with hard red 
spring or hard red winter wheats producing 
flour with an average protein content of 11 
per cent. When it is considered that the Ghirka 
wheat flour had an advantage of approximately 
3 per cent protein and still produced a loaf of 
bread 15 per cent less in size than normal coun- 
try run wheat, there is broad evidence that its 
baking characteristics are noticeably deficient. 


The quality of the gluten was similarly ques- 
tionable inasmuch as the grain and texture 
scores were only 50 when compared with the 
value of 100 which value is commonly associ- 
ated with the average run of country run 
wheats. It was also evident from the color of 
the crust of the loaf of bread that the wheat 
was deficient diastatically. 

To summarize, the wheat in question was of 
very poor quality, had none of the character- 
istics of a spring wheat, and approximated the 
poor milling and baking characteristics of the 
lower quality hard winter wheats. Its milling 
and baking quality could not be considered ac- 
ceptable. 

Inspectors not familiar with this type of 
wheat may request samples from their local 
supervisors. 


The 1933 soy bean crop in Manchuria is 
considerably larger than that of 1932, accord- 
ing to Assistant Agricultural Commissioner 
F. J. Rossiter at Shanghai. The South Man- 
churia Railway places the 1933 crop at 
5,683,000 short tons, an advance of 21 per 
cent over the Railway’s 1932 estimate, on an 
acreage 3 per cent larger than last year. 


Year Old Soybeans for Seed 


__All things considered, year-old soy bean seed, 
if properly matured and stored and free from 
insect injury, may give satisfactory germination, 
according to Dr. G. H. Cutler, of the agronomy 
department of the Purdue University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, who cites tests he 
conducted for four years from 1927 to 1930 to 
bear out his conclusions. 

Dr, Cutler’s statement was issued as a result 
of innumerable requests he has received from 
farmers over the state concerning the use of 
year-old soybean seed. Altho declaring that the 
carry-over seed may be used satisfactorily, he 
pointed out that the soil must be handled in 
such a’ way as to insure favorable germination 
conditions. In addition, the year-old seed 
should be tested for germinating before seeding 
time, and the rate at which it is to be seeded 
should be governed accordingly. 

In conducting his tests of the germinability 
of soybean seed that is a year or more old, 
Dr. Cutler germinated in duplicate forty sam- 
ples of seed of the Manchu variety both during 
the season harvested as well as at a later period 
with interesting results. 

Seed grown in 1927 showed a germination 
percentage of 92.70 the year harvested, and 
75.72 per cent 24 months later, a loss in per- 
centage germination of 16.98. The 1928 seed 
tested 88.81 per cent the year harvested and 
77.72 per cent 14 months later, a loss of 11.09. 
Seed grown in 1929 tested 88.35 per cent that 
year, and 82.80 per cent 23 months later, a 
loss of 5.55. The 1930 seed, which included 
some “hard” seeds, tested 72.50 that year and 
68.35. per cent 26 months later, a loss of 4.15. 

Dr. Cutler points out that while it is true 
that only the tests of the 1928 seed have a 
direct bearing to the specific question under 
consideration, the data for the other three 
years, which apply to seed kept for a longer 
period of time, serve to lend substantial sup- 
port to the findings from the 1928 seed. The 
tests show that soybean seed loses its germina- 
bility by keeping it over from year to year, 
although the losses are variable among the dif- 
ferent lots of seed represented during different 
years, due largely no doubt to the seed itself. 
The seed tested was all harvested when ripe and 
stored immediately in a dry place where mod- 
erate temperatures prevailed. 

Dr. Cutler points out that in attempting to 
apply these data it should be kept in mind that 
the germination tests were conducted in a lab- 
oratory according to the usual methods, and that 
they are not field tests. 


Commercial Seed Laboratory 
Celebrates Crystal Anniversary 


The Commercial Seed Laboratory with head- 
quarters in Todelo, O., takes considerable pride 
in the fact that it is starting its fifteenth year 
of service to the seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators of the middle west. It offers no change 
in the policy which has been successful for fif- 
teen years, but it does offer this year a very 
considerable reduction in prices. Its prices are 
now low enough so that even the dealer with a 
very few samples to test will find Commercial 
Seed Laboratory 'tests a cheap form of insur- 
ance. 

Its reputation is such that its certificates are 
accepted without question by seed dealers and 
state laboratories throughout the United States 
and Canada. Its laboratory is fully equipped 
for all forms of seed testing and its personnel 
is an experienced one. Mr. Waldron, the direc- 
tor, has had twenty years of experience. More 
than half of this was gained with his present 
laboratory where he has had full opportunity 
to acquaint himself with the many problems that 
beset the seed industry in its effort to furnish 
seed of known quality. 


A processing tax on corn of approximately 
23 cents per bushel will soon be placed by 
the A.A.A., the Millers National Federation 
is informed. 
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Total horses and mules received at public 
stock yards first 8 months of 1933, 221,142; 
first 8 months of 1932, 171,557, gain 49,555, 
or approximately 29%. 

The proposed tax on burlap bags is pro- 
tested by the American Feed Mfrs. Ass’n as 
unjust to the farmers who will be forced to 
pay the tax, levied for the purpose of aiding 
the cotton growers. 


New members of the Pacific Northwest 
Feed Ass’n are Ellensburg Milling Co., El- 
lensburg; Marriott & Smith, Seattle; Ore.- 
Wash. Ege & Poultry Ass’n, Walla Walla, 
and Walla Walla Mill Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash. 


Portland, Ore.—At a meeting of the board 
of governors of the Oregon Feed Dealers 
Ass’n Sept. 29 it was decided to levy an 
entrance fee on applicants for membership, 
beginning Oct. 1 and increasing each month 
by $2.50 until the national feed code is ap- 
proved. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Meetings are to be held 
on the second Saturday of every month by 
the Niagara frontier section of the American 
Ass’n of Cereal Chemists, the first to be held 
Oct. 14 at the Touraine Hotel. The chair- 
man of the section is N. L. Gregory, chemist 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Port Col- 
borne, Ont. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—About 70 retail feed 
dealers from Dutchess and Ulster Counties 
met at the Nelson House Sept. 27 to hear 


| a 


from W. A. Stannard of Albany, sec’y of the 
Eastern Federation, an explanation of the 
feed code. A local organization was formed 


temporarily with Geo. W. Kuchler, Jr., La- 
grangeville, chairman, and Wm. Kay, Jr., 
Poughkeepsie, sec’y-treas. Samuel Deuel of 
Pine Plains had charge of the meeting. 


Washington, D. C.—Feed markets re- 
mained dull with improved late pastures and 
relatively low prices of livestock and dairy 
products limiting demand for practically all 
feeds, according to the feed market review 
of the Buro of Agricultural Economics. Pas- 
tures and meadows in the north central 
States benefited by showers and continued 
good in east central districts. Ranges in the 
Great Plains were also doing well except 
locally in southern sections and in the Da- 


kotas. Ranges in the Great Western grazing 
sections were satisfactory. Moisture was 
needed in the southwest, in south Pacific 


areas and in most of the Great Basin. 


Hugh B. Clark, Puyallup, Wash., Elected Direc— 
tor Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n. 
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When It a to Grind Wheat 


and Barley 

Tests by the Texas Experiment Station show 
that pigs will gain as fast on whole wheat as 
on ground wheat when the wheat is fed free 
choice in self-feeders. Twenty pounds of wheat 
were saved per 100 pounds of gain produced, 
and 334 pounds of ground wheat was required 
to produce 100 pounds of gain; therefore, only 
6 pounds of wheat was saved per 100 pounds of 
wheat ground. Accordingly, if the cost of grind- 
ing and handling exceeds the value of 6 pounds 
of wheat per 100 pounds of wheat ground, it 
would not pay to grind the wheat for fattening 
pigs when the wheat and protein supplement 
are fed in self-feeders, free choice. 

Five hundred and ninety pounds of skim milk 
and 275 pounds of whole wheat produced 100 
pounds of gain with 70-pound feeder pigs. 
These pigs were marketed at 6 months of age, 
weighing 200 pounds. The whole wheat was 
fed in a self-feeder, and the skim milk was fed 
once per day in a trough at the rate of 1 gallon 
per pig. This is a hundred per cent farmer 
ration for hogs, since nothing is purchased off 
the farm, and the wheat required no processing 
before feeding. No. 1 hard wheat was used in 
these tests. 

Pigs that were fed ground barley gained 12 
per cent faster than did similar pigs fed whole 
barley. An average of 13 pounds of barley 
was saved by grinding 100 pounds; therefore, 
where the cost of grinding does not exceed the 
price of 13 pounds of barley it would be more 
profitable to grind before feeding. The ground- 
barley-fed pigs gained 97 per cent as fast as the 
ground-wheat-fed pigs, while the whole-barley- 
fed pigs gained only 83 per cent as fast as did 
the whole- wheat-fed pigs, which is due partly 
to the fact that whole barley is not so palatable 
as is whole wheat. Pigs used in these tests 
averaged 67 pounds, initial weight, and were 
carried to a final weight of 206 to 226 pounds. 
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The wheat acreage reduction campaign by 
the A.A.A. shows almost complete accept- 
ance of the bonus. Kansas, a leading wheat 
growing state, by Sept. 28 had a 96 per cent 
sign-up. To Oct. 2 United States wheat 
farmers have agreed to reduce their plantings 
by 15 per cent on 36,960,000 acres of wheat 
land. But farmers who have not been grow- 
ing wheat will sow a large acreage in hope of 
getting a bonus next year. 


Feed Future Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week in dollars per ton of stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts for December de- 
livery: 


St. Louis Kansas City 

Bran Shorts Bran Shorts 

Aue 196 vo seheis 18.10 20.25 16.20 18.75 
ATE S26. sists 17.60 19.25 15.50 17.90 
Septet 16.60 18.75 14.50 17.50 
Sept Otc eee 15s25 17.00 13.00 15.65 
SeptivlLbccecasas 16.75 18.70 14.75 17.50 
Sept: 232.05. a 16.30 18.50 13.90 ie ass 
Septsoer cea 14.90 17.50 13.00 16.40 
Octs” | tarreiae 14.65 17.25 12.70 16.00 
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Feed for Dairy Cows 


One of the most important considerations in 
preparing a grain ration is to see that it con- 
tains sufficient protein from a number of 
sources so that every cow will be amply nour- 
ished. It is impracticable, however, to furnish 
a perfectly balanced ration for each dairy cow 
in the herd because the requirements of the 
cows differ with their production. It is better 
to have some cows get more protein than they 
need than to attempt to supply a perfectly bal- 
anced ration for every cow. 

The quantity of protein that must be sup- 
plied in the grain depends upon the quantity 
of protein in the roughage. The approximate 
percentages of protein in the grain rations to 
be fed with different roughages are shown in 
table herewith. There are hundreds of com- 
binations that may be used; the mixtures shown 
in the table are made up of certain standard 
feeds. Other feeds may be substituted wholly 
or in part for the feeds specified. 

GRAIN MIXTURES HAVING DIFFERENT 


PROTEIN CONTENTS TO BE FED WITH 
DIFFERENT ROUGHAGHES. 


Approx— 
imate 
protein 
content 
desired 
in srain);————- (Grain) mixture —— 
mix— otton— 
ture. Ground Ground Wheat seed 
Per— corn oats bran meal 
Roughage cent. Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
icastestsersicans 12 400 200 200 5 
DRYAS acetate 16 300 200 200 100 
Srarelan wi aiateleve 20 200 200 200 200 
Arcregenstenee iste 24 100 200 200 300 


1. Legume hay alone. 

2. Legume hay and silage or mixed hay (one— 
half grass and one-half legume) alone. 

3. Mixed hay (half grass and half legume) 
and silage. 

4. Grass hay and silage or either alone. 

Part or all of the corn in the mixture in 
the table may be replaced by barley, wheat, 
kafir, spelt, or hominy feed. Part of the oats 
may be replaced by barley, wheat, kafir, spelt, 
hominy feed, or corn. Two parts of gluten 
feed or dried brewers’ grains may replace one 
part of oats and one part of cottonseed meal. 
Linseed meal, peanut meal, or soybean meal 


A Complete Manual 
of upstosdate Feed 
Formulas 


Indispensable to the 
man who mixes and 
grinds feed. 

A Practical How To 
Do It Book contain- 
ing Formulas for all 
kinds of feed for any 
pecdon vont heroonuy 
try. 


2% Leather Bound $5.00 Plus 
Cloth Bound $2.00 Post- 
age 
for sale by 
Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Malt Sprouts 


ST. LOUIS 


‘termined at the convention. 
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may be substituted for part or all of the cotton- 
seed meal. 


Mineral Content.—The minerals most likely 
to be deficient in the ration are common salt, 
calcium (lime), and phosphorus. Add common 
salt to the grain mixture at the rate of 1 per 
cent. In addition to this allow the cows access 
to salt at least once a day. 

Altho mineral mixtures are sometimes added 
to the grain ration, better results are obtained 
by making up the ration in such a way as to 
supply the needed minerals in the natural food- 
stuffs. None of the concentrates are high in 
lime. To provide this mineral, see that the 
cow receives plenty of legumes either in the 
form of pasture, soiling crops, or well-cured 
hay. If the grain ration contains a libetal 
proportion of wheat bran or some of the oil 
meals the phosphorus needs of the cow will 
be met. Soils containing an abundance of lime 
and phosphorus ‘will produce forage richer in 
these constituents than will soils deficient in 
them. For this reason liming and fertilizing the 
soil will go a long way toward maintaining 
‘proper mineral nutrition of the dairy herd. 

Feeding inorganic mineral supplements con- 
taining calcium and phosphorus is advisable only 
under certain conditions. When cows are on 
grass pastures, especially if the soil is poor in 


ime or phosphorus or both, some benefit is de- 


rived from feeding steamed bone meal. Mix it 
with the grain at the rate of 1 or 2 per cent. 
li the cows receive no grain while on pasture, 
put the bone meal in.a box where it will be 
accessible to the cows. In certain sections of 
the United States the soil is so deficient in 
phosphorus that feeding the forage produced 
thereon to dairy cows in the winter leads to 
serious malnutrition. This may be corrected 
by feeding steamed bone meal. 

Steamed bone meal is valuable as a source 
of both calcium and phosphorus. Somé bone 
meals are steamed more than others. The more 
the meal is steamed the less the organic matter 
left in it and the less odorous the product.— 
Bulletin 1626, U. S. D. A 


Support the National Federa- 
tion of Feed Ass'ns 


The National Federation of Feed Ass’ns is 
doing heavy work for the entire feed handling 
industry in drafting and presenting a code in 
compliance with the A. A. A. and N. R. A. a 
work that would have gone by default had not 
a few public spirited members contributed their 
time and money in the preliminaries at Chi- 
cago. 

When the question of contributing toward 
defraying the cost of the work comes before the 
grain and other state and national ass’ns having 
feed dealers as members but doing nothing as 
organizations in prosecuting the work, their 
officers, directors or executive com’ites should 
cheerfully submit to a voluntary assessment. 


Funds are needed now, and will be required 
later for the Feed Recovery Com’ite which is 
to work with the administration at Washing- 
ton in enforcement. 

The manner of financing the ass’n was de- 
The membership 
fee is $25 for each affiliated ass’n and an addi- 
tional fee (to be collected thru the affiliated 
ass ‘ns) of $2 per year per member of the retail 
ass’ns, and $5 per year per member from the 
National Feed Distributors Ass’n. The per 


member assessments from the retail ass’ns are 
due semi-annually and the first assessment of 
$1 for each member is now due from each 
retail ass’n. 


Donahue - Stratton Co. 
MILWAUKEE 


GRAIN & FEED 


Elevator Capacity at Milwaukee 5,500,000 
bushels 


Michigan's Blind Feed Merchant 


“Down at Adrian,’ said Peter Satterthwaite, 
manager of the Wm. Hayden Milling Co., at 
Tecumseh, Mich., you. will find one of the 
smartest feed merchants in the state of Mich- 
igan, and that is saying something, seeing that 
he is a competitor of mine. Mr. Cutler has 
been blind for seven years, but this seems to be 
more of a help than hindrance. He thinks, 
while others sleep, and out of his head come 
splendid merchandising ideas.” 


Down at Adrian W. A. Cutler, sitting at a 
bare desk in a private office with two doors, both 
of them open, was modest. Occasionally he got 
up, and with firm, unhurried movements, passed 
thru one or the other of the doors into the outer 
office, to converse briefly with a patron. Ona 
counter in the outer office was a cane that he 
picked up only when he went into the ware- 
houses, or out on the street. ’ 


“There is nothing exceptional about the way 
we merchandise feeds,” he declared. ‘‘We make 
it a point to keep our equipment up to date and 
our stocks of feeds and ingredients complete, 
so that the farmers know they will find what 
they want when they come here. 


“Then we hire a good outside salesman, who 
spends his time among the farmers, helping 
them with their feeding problems, and telling 
them about our service. Some delivering is 


-done but mostly the farmers come to the plant 


for what they want. 


“At our warehouses we provide plenty of 
dock space, so farmers can get prompt service. 
They are never kept waiting. At the same time, 
near the doorways we keep our products well 
displayed. 

“We employ a staff of eight men, outside of 
the office force, which is composed of my son, 
G. E. Cutler, an office girl, and myself. We are 
proud of our record on employment. The first 
man hired by the Cutler-Dickerson Co. 30 years 
ago is still with us. The second man hired is 
likewise still with us, and our average employ- 
ment record is 18 years. 

“In mechanical equipment we have sought 
convenient arrangement that reduces operating 
expense to the minimum. All machines are 
either directly connected to motors, or driven 
by short belts from individuals motors. There 
are no line shafts anywhere in the plant. 

“We were the first in this part of Michigan 
to install a bag piler, a device which has paid 
for itself many times over. It enables us to 
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utilize all of our warehouse space and keep it 
well organized. 

“This is a heavy feeding territory. Dairy and 
poultry products are produced in large volume, 
and this county is second to no other Michigan 
county in feeding out western lambs. 

“The items we handle are varied, 
farm seeds, fertilizer, wool, hay, salt, bale ties, 
grain, pet supplies, and, primarily, feeds of 
every description and for every purpose. A 
retail store is maintained up town, and we lease 
a small flour mill at Hudson to prepare our 
flour, and act as an additional outlet.” 

A walk thru the Cutler-Dickerson Co.’s plant 
ig more revealing than the simple exposition of 
its modest proprietor. An outstanding feature 
is the carefully swept floor of the two ware- 
houses, the bright, colorful appearance of the 
sacked goods, the orderly arrangement of the 
stock, the roomy aisles between ‘the assemblies 
of stock made possible by use of the bag piler. 

In the back part of the main warehouse, next 
to the grain elevator driveway, is the feed 
grinding and mixing machinery, assembled in 
an orderly fashion not unlike the arrangement 
of high-powered machines in a mass produc- 
tion factory. The machinery includes a 1-ton 
vertical mixer, an Eureka 14-ton horizontal 
mixer, a hammer mill direct-connected to a 60 
h.p. motor, a Sprout-Waldron attrition mill with 
two 30 h.p. motors, a molasses mixer, an Ajax 
oat huller, a Sprout-Waldron corn cracker and 
grader, and packing, sewing, and bagging ma- 
chines. 

The 20,000-bu. grain elevator back of this 
warehouse has a receiving dock for grain, is 
fitted with the customary grain handling ma- 
chinery, and is so arranged that spouting serves 
the machinery for grinding and mixing feeds. 
Both sacked and bulk deliveries of the ground 
products are made. 

The company makes its own brands of dairy 
and poultry feeds on which it has built up an 
extensive wholesale as well as retail business, 
making deliveries by truck within a radius of 
50 miles. Its outstanding success in merchan- 
dising feeds thru a policy of “giving people 
what they want” is its own tribute to the mer- 
chandising ability of an enterprising merchant 
who was not willing to quit simply because he 
had lost the use of his eyes. 


including 


A. L. Riedel of Saginaw was elected pres. 
of the Michigan Bean Jobbers Ass'n at the 
annual meeting at Lansing, Mich., Sept. 29, 
succeeding C. H. Runciman of Coldwater. 


Elevator and Feed Plant of Cutler—Dickerson Co., 


G. E. Cutler—Proprietors—W. 


Adrian, Mich. 
A. Cutler. 
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The Feed Industry Code 


The National Federation of Feed Ass’ns on 
Sept. 25 sent out copies of the code formulated 
for submission to the A.A.A. and N.R.A. Fol- 
lowing are the salient sections of this code, for 
the retailers and wholesalers, engaged in dis- 
tribution : 

Article V—Price and Marketing Provisions 

Sec. 1. The sale or offer for sale of feed, 
except forced or distress sales or sales in liquid- 
ation, by any retailer or warehouse distributor 
at a price below the cost thereof is prohibited. 
The term ‘‘cost’’ as used herein means the cost 
determined in accordance with uniform account- 
ing rules established or authorized by the Na-— 
tional Federation of Feed <Ass’ns. 

Sec. 2. Retail prices and terms of sale of 
feed shall be posted in retail feed stores and 
in wholesale distributors’ warehouses from 
which retail sales are made. : 

See. 3. The delivery of feed without adding 
an adequate delivery charge to the posted price 
is prohibited. . } 

Sec. 4. The sale or offer for sale by any dis— 


tributor or warehouse distributor of feed at a 
price less than the current market value as 
of the delivery date is prohibited, except in 
the case of forced or distressed sales. 

See. 5. The selling or offering for sale for 
shipment beyond that time of shipment speci— 
fied in the code of the basic industry produc— 
ing or trading in any commodity, or beyond 
the time limit set by grain exchanges, is pro- 
hibited. 

Sec. 6. All contracts for retail feed saies for 
future delivery beyond 30 days from date of 
sale shall be in writing, at a specific named 
price, and accompanied by a fair minimum de- 
posit. On all such contracts for delivery be— 
yond 60 days from date of sale, either on orig— 
inal contract or by extension thereof, a fair 
earrying charge shall be collected. 


Sec. 7. Each retail sale of $2 or more, and 
each sale by a warehouse distributor, shall be 
accompanied by an invoice, stating name of 
buyer, date of sale, name and address of seller, 
quantity and: kind of commodity sold; and price, 
including state or federal sales tax, if any, as 
such, as a separate item. 


She Kept the Phone Bus 


—and 
Established 
a Successful 
Truck 
Route! 


ISS SPIES, of the Hopp Feed Store, Marietta, Ohio, believes that every office worker 
should help to sell feed. She studied the feed business, became interested in feed- 
ing records and kept a card index of the store's regular customers. 


How she used this card system to get feed orders—how she improved both sales and 
service by using the telephone—how she increased the store's list of customers by starting 
a truck route and firmly established it through telephone calls—here is a ‘success story" 


that every feed dealer should know. 


You will find this remarkable fact story—and scores of others—in ‘Feed Merchandising", 


the most valuable book ever published for feed dealers. 


It is packed full of “success 


stories''—merchandising ideas that work—novel-plans that feed dealers have used to build 
sales and better organizations to handle the feed business. 


A beautifully bound copy of ‘Feed Merchandising" is furnished free to every Wayne feed 


dealer—and to Wayne dealers only. 


Ask the Wayne salesman to show you this 128-page 


book—containing tested ideas gathered from 500 Wayne dealers. 


ALLIED MILLS, Inc. 


Advertising Office 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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Article Vl—Unfair Practices Prohibited 


Sec. 1. Buying and selling of feed by per- 
sons engaged in the business of transportation 
for hire, and not owning or operating feed hand— 
ling facilities, is prohibited. 

Sec. 2. Selling or offering to sell feed at a 
price guaranteed against market decline is pro- 
hibited. 

Sec. 8. Retailers, brokers, distributors, ware- 
house distributors and manufacturers, when 
operating in other divisions, shall conform to 
the agreements and terms established by the 
respective functional and geographical divi-—- 
sions of the industry in which they are operat- 
ing. 

Sec. 4. The giving or offering to give, either 
directly or indirectly, to any present or pros— 
pective customer or patron, of any gift, bribe 
or other payment or premium, with the effect 
of reducing the posted or quoted or contract 
price, is prohibited; provided that nothing in 
this section shall be interpreted or applied to 
prevent quantity or other discounts in the ter— 
ritory of affiliated ass’ns desiring to permit 
such discounts. 

Sec. 5. No provision of this code shall be 
interpreted as preventing farmers’ co-operative 
ass’ns from paying properly earned patronage 
dividends as authorized by law. 

Sec. 6. Consignment of feed is prohibited. 
Consignment shall be defined as the shipping 
or delivery to a customer previous to sale at 
an agreed price. 

Sec. 7. Any controversy or claim between re— 
tailers,, brokers, distributors, warehouse distrib— 
utors and manufacturers shall be settled by 
arbitration in accordance with arbitration rules 
prescribed or approved by the National Federa-— 
tion of Feed Ass’ns. 

Sec. 8., The following unfair trade practices 
are prohibited: 

a. Inducing breach of contract for the sale 
of feed; 

b. Bnticement of employees of competitors; 

ce. Misbranding and/or misrepresentation; 

d. Imitation of trade-mark or trade name; 

e. Defamation of a competitor or his prod- 
ucts; 

f. Ingredient substitution; 

g. Repudiation of contract. 

Sec. 9. No broker shall divide or give back 
any part of his brokerage to the seller or seller’s 
agent, or to a buyer or buyer’s agent. 

Article Vll—Reports and Statistics 


The’ Feed Recovery Committee is authorized 
to prescribe, subject to the approval of the 
administrator, regulations requiring the submis— 
sion by retailers, brokers, distributors, ware— 
house distributors and manufacturers, at such 
reasonable times as it may designate, of reports 
containing information necessary for the ad— 
ministration and enforcement of this code, in— 
cluding wages and hours of labor, prices, vol— 
ume, marketing practices, and such other in- 
formation as may be required. Such reports 
shall be submitted only to the executive officers 
of the National Federation of Feed Ass’ns or 
to the corresponding officers of affiliated ass’ns. 
All reports submitted hereunder shall be treated 
as confidential and shall be open to inspection 
only by the persons named by the Feed Re— 
covery Committee to administer this code and 
by the authorized officials of the administration. 


Article Vill—Regional or Functional 
Agreements 


See. 1. Regional or functional agreements 
may be formulated by agreement of a substan— 
tial majority of the members of any affiliated 
association or subdivision thereof, or within the 
territory of any controlling authority established 
by the Feed Recovery Committee under the 
provisions of Article III, Section 3; which re— 
gional or functional agreements may vary with— 
in reasonable limits in detail from this code, 
but which must conform thereto in principle. 
Any and ali such agreements must be sub— 
mitted to the Feed Recovery Committee whose 
approval thereof shall be a necessary pre—- 
requisite to their application and enforcement, 
subject in all cases to the approval of the 
administrator. Such regional or functional 
agreements may cover credit terms, charges for 
delivery and/or other services such as custom 
mixing, grinding, cleaning, etc., or as to cash 
or other discounts not prohibited by this code, 
or as to other industry practices having a bear— 
ing upon the effectiveness of this code. 


Feedstuffs Movement in 
September 


Receipts and shipments of feedstuffs at 
the various markets during September, com- 
pared with September. 1932, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1933 1932 1933 1932 
*Baltimore. acne. were 2,730 2,935 Ae ae ney te 
*BoOStOn sess 613 818 QDS wactcsee 
e@nicagvo. scales 10,011 138,928 29,823 387,190 
=@ineinnatl  c\.-enie 270 AB Oli <a. ade ae teens 
tLos Angeles ..... Z2o0 . voy 100) we ecar. che 
*Milwaukee ........ 945 180 5,760 5,040 
*Minneapolis ....... 1,034 1,148 26,754 24,465 
FPOOGAn aouusereitetolas 9,180 8,730 9,225 10,639 
*San Francisco ... 110 QIK ~ Sstscent, ae palette 

*Millfeed. +Bran and shorts. 
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Average Trade of New York 
Feed Dealer 


The Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Ass’n of 
New York this summer made an economic sur- 
vey of the feed business by sending a question- 
naire to the dealers in the 10 counties of its 
territory, a summary of which was presented 
at the recent convention at Chautauqua by 
Lionel True, chairman of the code com’ite, from 
which the following is taken: 

Fair value of real estate, land and buildings: 
average per dealer $23,641, total for territory 
$4,728,000. 

Value of equipment: average per dealer 
$2,838, total for territory $567,644. 

Accounts and notes receivable held by déal- 
ers: average per dealer $17,128, total for terri- 
tory $3,425,000. 

Notes of customers discounted by dealers at 
banks: average per dealer $3,326, total for ter- 
ritory $665,256. 

Inventories: average per dealer $9,444, total 
for territory $1,880,000. 

Other assets, including cash: average per 
dealer $3,469, total for territory $693,000. 

Total invested: average per dealer $41,988, 
total for territory $8,397,752. 

Total amount of farmer credit and amounts 
discounted at bank: average per dealer $20,445, 
total for territory $4,091,040. This figure sub- 
stantiated a claim made at the last convention 
of the ass’n in Buffalo last February that the 
private dealer of the East was doing more than 
his share in helping the farmer, his customer, 
in bridging the depression, and that he was 
freely giving credit to farmers at a time when 
they needed it the most and when it was not 
available anywhere else. 

Other figures announced by Mr. True in- 
cluded the following: sales (1932): average 
per dealer $70,177, total for territory $14,035,400. 

One of the questions in the survey asked the 
dealers was how much merchandise they pur- 
chased from farmers in their territory. The 


Protect Production and Profits 


result showed that the average dealer purchased 
$5,859 per year, or a total for the territory of 
$1,171,000; 67 per cent of the dealers an- 
nounced that they paid premiums on the mer- 
chandise they purchased from the farmers. 

The survey showed that the average feed 
plant employed 3.97 persons, or 793 for the ter- 
ritory. The total paid to employees in the ter- 
ritory was $1,111,392. The compensation to 
owners averaged $2,530 per man, or a total of 
$506,042. Hours of operation varied from five 
mills at 48 hours per week, to 30 at 60. hours. 
The wages of foremen averaged $28.28, of la- 


L. F. Brown, Chicago, IIl. 


with the = 


CLOW-WINTER SCALPER 


and METAL and STONE 


SEPARATOR 


Your first saving is in reduced insurance protection. 


ment guarded by a separator like the CLOW-WINTER because it removes all 
foreign material from grain, including husks, sticks, stones and all magnetic and 
non-magnetic matter—thus eliminating the possibility of sparks and a fire hazard 
from this source. 


614 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 


Underwriters favor equip- 
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borers $19.85, and of clerical help $19.21. 

The amount paid for taxes on real estate, 
capital tax, franchise tax, etc., was $638.46 per 
dealer, or a total of $125,000 for the territory. 
The personal taxes of owners and employees 
averaged $413 per man, or $62,210 for the ter- 
ritory. A total tax bill of $188,302 was paid 
by the feed industry in the territory. Forty- 
eight dealers answered “yes” to the question of 
whether they delivered, and eight answered 
“no.” Thirteen said they were on a cash basis, 
and 43 said they were not. Forty-eight answered 
“ves” to the question of whether they mixed 
rations, and only eight “no,” which would, ap- 
parently, put them all under the classification of 
manufacturers as well as dealers in the codes 
so far drawn. 

All answered affirmatively to the question of 
whether they did custom grinding. Prices for 
this work varied from $2 to $4 per ton. 


Sec'y L. F. Brown Retires 


L. F. Brown, for 21 years sec’y of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, with offices at 
Chicago, retired Oct. 1. 

Before taking the office he was head of the 
feed and fertilizer department of New York 
state. Members of the Ass’n have found his 
compilation of the feed laws of the different 
states, which he kept up to date, of great value. 
He had a wide acquaintance with state and 
national feed control officials. 

Mr. Brown has made no definite plans for 
his future activities, tho retaining quarters at 
the ass’n offices. 

Much of the work of the Ass’n in recent 
months has been on codes, on which former 
trafic manager Ralph M. Field has concentrated 
and will be able to carry on, as the new execu- 
tive vice-president. 


Andrew Cairns has been elected sec’y of 
the advisory com’ite of the world wheat con- 
ference. He was formerly chief statistician 
of the Canadian Wheat Pool. 


PROTECT YOUR MILL—SAVE POWER 


Don’t let stones and metal dull the grinding mem- 
bers of your mill and eat into your profits. A newly 
developed percussion principle—plus a controlled 
air blast—produces a separating action that removes 
every particle of metal or stone from all small grains 
and corn. 


Your mill will grind faster, require less power and 
cut maintenance to the minimum. 

The CLOW-WINTER Scalper and Stone Sep- 
arator is likewise a business stimulator because it as- 
sures your patrons that feed ground by your mill is 
free from all injurious foreign matter. 


Write for complete details. 


Clow -Winter Manufacturing Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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lodine's Place in Dairy Feeds 


Heavy demands placed on dairy feeds to pro- 
duce more milk and butterfat, and healthier ani- 
mals, have led research men to go beyond 
proteins, fats, carbohydrates and other feeding 
factors, into the field of inorganic saits, and 
their nutritional influence. 

Chrichton explains with: “Living matter con- 
tains, in addition to carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, which are the basis of the great 
organic compounds, the metallic elements, cal- 
cium, sodium, potassium, magnesium, iron, 
copper, and aluminum, and the non-metallic ele- 
ments phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, iodine and 
traces of other elements.” 

Goodfellow calls attention to iodine with: 


“Necessary for metabolism of calcium, excess ' 


lime demands additional iodine for its proper 
assimilation.” He is supported by Evvard, for- 
merly with the lowa State College, who sums 
up the metabolic effect of thyroid gland action 


with: “We may conclude that iodine and the 
thyroid glands play a fundamental and far 
reaching role in regulating the ‘metabolism rate’ 
and especially in the economy of feed utiliza- 
tion.” 

The extremes of iodine starvation, as com- 
monly found in the iodine deficiency belt, prin- 
cipally the Great Lakes Basin and the Northern 
Plains area, are manifest in goitrous. calves, 
and hairlessness in new-born pigs. However, 
these symptoms appear only when prolonged 
iodine starvation gets into its final effects. In- 
sufficient iodine prevents proper and complete 
assimilation of minerals, and impairs the health 
of animals, long before such a stage is reached. 
Investigators have found that there are many 
districts where the deficiency of iodine in the 
feeds and water is insufficient to cause goiter, 
nevertheless great enough to retard the growth 
and production of animals. Administration of 
iodine in such cases: improved production and 
the health of animals. 


NEW Jil Feature 
ATTRITION MILL 


The Strong-Scott Pneumatic Attrition Mill embodies 
inbuilt features based upon many years’ experience— 
thus assuring the maximum of efficiency and production 


at lowest operating cost. 


Exclusive feeder design eliminates choking, and feed- 
er is easily adjusted while mill is in operation—assuring 
a steady flow to grnding plates and eliminating trouble- 
some slides so common in other types of mill feeders. 
Feed cannot accumulate in grinding chamber to create 


a fire hazard. 


Feed is elevated to the dust collector and is COOL 
when sacked—you get the advantages of air-handling 
without extra power—ALL without lessening grinding 


capacity. 


Lower original installation cost effects a still further 


saving. 


Grinding plates are unusually rugged, and are designed 
Only the best of ma- 


for fine grinding and long wear. 
terial and workmanship is used through- 
out.» Write for details. Our users are our 
best selasmen. 


A Feed Mixer that Saves 25% to 50% 


Here is a Loader, Mixer and Sacker all in one. It is. operated by 
one man who now can do the work formerly requiring several men 


to accomplish. 


Our central spiral flight in mixing agitator keeps center core of 
feed moving to outer ribbons, assuring 100% contact with mixing 
action. Feed is readily stopped and started while sacking.  Plane- 
tary gear speed reducer permits driving from motor or line shaft 


without need for countershaft to reduce speed. 


This Strong-Scott Triple Action Feed Mixer requires 25% to 50% 
less horsepower than other machines of similar type, and does a 


better job of mixing. Details upon request. 


Dufour Swiss Silk Bolting Cloth 

Tyler Wire Cloth 

Superior D P Elevator Cups 
Strong-Scott Unit Molasses Feed Mixer 


Strong-Scott Feeder, Scalper and Magnetic Separator 


Strong-Scott Elevator Head Drive 
Strong-Scott Pneumatic Dump 
Strong-Scott Centrifugal Reel 
Strong-Scott Purifier 

Strong-Scott Molasses Regulator 
Eureka-Invincible Equipment 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERY MILL AND ELEVATOR 


of Power 


THE STRONG-SCOTT MFG. COMPANY 


-  MIENNEAPOLIS, MINN. ¢ 


¢ GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
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Iodine’s importance lies in the functions of 
the thyroid gland. This gland receives iodine 
from food, stores it, and redistributes it into 
the blood-stream thru its secretions. These 
secretions, of which iodine is an essential part, 
have a chemical reaction enabling the animal 
body to assimilate the food consumed. Evi- 
dence is found in the work of Monroe at the 
Ohio Experiment Station, who added a small 
amount of iodine to the rations df cows, and 
was rewarded with a 9% increase in the flow 
of milk and a corresponding decrease in feed 
costs. 

The effect of heavy production, and the cor- 
responding need for heavy feeding and well 
balanced diets in dairy cow feeding, is recited 
by Orr in: “A cow, giving four gallons of 
milk per day, secretes daily in the milk 1 oz. of 
calcium and 1.3 oz. of phosphorus. These se- 
cretions are taken from the living tissues of 
the animal, and unless she can absorb, thru 
the intestines, sufficient to replace this loss, the 
tissues become depleted. Among heavy milking 
cows there is during lactation a progressive de- 
pletion of the skeleton. It has been estimated 
that a cow may lose as much as 20% of the 
mineral matter of the skeleton during the 
lactation period.” ; 

How this may lead to diseased and unpro- 
ductive animals Orr explains with: “Iodine de- 
ficiency accompanied by a depletion of the thy- 


‘roid in this element, appears to be associated 


with decreased reaction to certain toxaemias. In 
tuberculosis, there is usually a negative calcium 
balance, presumably as a result of an abnormal 
metabolic due to the toxaemia.” 


The wealth of evidence would appear to in- 
dicate a vast improvement in the feeding value 
of feeds thru the ability of animals to assimi- 
late their nutritive values, when iodine is in- 
cluded as a component part of those feeds in 
iodine-deficient areas. This would indicate the 
entire middle-west. 

The Iodine Educational Buro, investigating 
the known requirements of iodine in grams, 
shows poultry mashes need 3 oz of potassium 
iodide per ton; 14% to 18% dairy feeds require 
%4 oz. per ton; 19% to 28% dairy feeds require 
1.12 oz. per ton; 29% to 34% dairy feeds need 
1.5 oz. per ton; hog supplements supply hog 
needs with 5 oz. per ton. This is worked out 
in proper correlation with the consumption of 
mineral matter by the animals shown. 


A pound of commercial potassium iodide con- 
tains 90% potassium iodide and 10% calcium 
carbonate, or the equivalent of 70% pure iodine. 
A satisfactory way to mix such small amounts 
is to first thoroly mix the potassium iodide with 
the other minerals, then redistribute by mixing 
the minerals into the complete formula. 


Poultry Show in Progress 


The 25th annual Chicago Coliseum Poultry 
Show is now in progress. On Tuesday, Oct. 
10, 64 judges began pinning ribbons on cages 
of poultry, pigeons, guinea pigs, rabbits and 
pet stock from 41 states, Canada, France and 
other foreign countries. 

The show is being staged in connection 
with the World’s Fair international egg lay- 
ing contest. It closes Oct. 15. Winners will 
be announced this week. 


Hay Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the va- 
rious markets during September, compared 
with September, 1932, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
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Health Products Appoints 
Ingebritson Western 


Representative 


A. L. Ingebritson, specialist in poultry and 
livestock nutrition, has been appointed west- 
ern sales representative for the Special Mar- 
kets Division of Health Products Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.-Ingebritson is well acquainted with 
both the feed industry and poultry farming 
on the Pacific Coast and in the Inter-Moun- 
tain territory. Throughout his career, he has 
been associated with agricultural activities in 
the Western states. He was graduated in 
1916 from the Agricultural College of:’the 
University of Wisconsin, and he later served 
in the Department of Agricultural and Dairy 
Chemistry of the University of California. 


For eleven years he was associated with the 


Sperry Flour Co. in the territory in which he 
is now stationed. 

Mr. Ingebritson’s duties will center around 
the sales and promotion of Clo-trate, a con- 
centrated cod liver oil prepared expressly for 
feed manufacturers. The expansion in the 
use of the product is responsible for the in- 
crease in the Division’s staff. Mr. Ingebrit- 
son's headquarters are in San Francisco. 


Good Demand for Cottonseed 
Meal 


By J. M. TrENHOLM. 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 7.—The fact that values 
show a decline of only $1.00 to $1.50 per ton 
would indicate that the cottonseed meal mar- 
ket is in a reasonably healthy condition at the 
present level of values. There has been a 
very good underlying demand for actual meal 
but not sufficient to overcome hedge selling 
which frequently ran into stop loss orders in 
the future market. During the early part of 
the week October meal was affected materially 
by heavy deliveries but when it was realized, 
however, that these deliveries passed into strong 
hands October became one of the strongest 
positions and the spread between October and 
the more deferred months narrowed materially. 

The cottonseed market has paralleled the 
action of the meal market and at the end of 
the week values have shown a loss of $1.25 to 
$2.00 per ton. 


Grain markets are badly demoralized. 
when taking into consideration that the dol- 
lar has been revalued about 40 per cent on 
a gold basis, grain prices are now about 
where we started from seven months ago. 
Uncertainty about the future value of the 
dollar has driven traders out of the market, 
and has caused business men to decline to 
make commitments for the future——Baldwin 
Elevator Co. 


Will 
OUTGRIND and OUTWEAR 
any other Mill 


‘NOT A BOAST BUT A PROMISE” 
a 


Let us prove it to you 
by writing us today for 
complete information. 


Simple 
Foolproof 
Rugged 


The 
Schutte 
> Hammer Mill 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CORP. 
621 Eggert Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


Also manufacturers of Schutte Cost-Reducing 
parts for your present Hammer Mill—vwrite for 
our free circular describing them. 


Vitamin A in Some Feeds 


By G. S. Fraps and Ray TREICHLER, 
of Texas Exp. Sta. 


The most important sources of vitamin A for 
animals are green pasture grasses or legumes. 
These are high in vitamin A, being similar in 
that respect to spinach, and mustard greens, and 
probably contain 100 units or more to the gram 
of green material, when green and rapidly 
growing. Animals which have access to good 
pasture thus receive high amounts of vitamin 
A, and they can store liberal amounts to use 
when the supply in the food is more limited. 


Next to green pasture comes heat-cured al- 
falfa or other hays. Heat-cured alfalfa may 
contain 50 to 66 units of vitamin A to the 
gram. Ordinary dried hays and fodders contain 
some vitamin A, but not nearly so much as the 
fresh green material, as there seems to be 
considerable loss in curing (20). Alfalfa leaf 
meal (sun-cured) we found to contain 7 to 20 
units per gram. Alfalfa meal contained 3 to 
13 units per gram. 


Hays and fodders ordinarily furnish enough 
vitamin A for maintenance and growth, but 
hays of poor quality, or even of good quality 
fed in small amounts, may not furnish enough 
vitamin A, to maintain the milk cow over a 
long period of time (19). Leached or weathered 
prairie grass is probably low in vitamin A. 


Yellow corn is an important source of vita- 
min A, as it contains when fresh, about 5 units 
of vitamin A per gram. Cottonseed meal is low 
in vitamin A (5, 19, 56). Sorghum silage con- 
tains 5.5 to 10 units per gram (2 samples) but 
both corn silage (19) and sorghum silage (5) 
may not furnish enough vitamin A to cows to 
produce milk containing normal quantities of 
vitamin A. 


uae peel and pulp contained 4 to 6 units 
of vitamin A per gram. 


For beef cattle and sheep, the chief sources 
of vitamin A are pasturage, hays and fodder, 
and. sometimes yellow corn. Under ordinary 
conditions, these will supply sufficient quantities 
of vitamin A. Prairie grasses, however, dried 
and exposed to the weather are probably low in 
vitamin A. It is possible that they do not 
supply enough vitamin A for maintenance, so 
that towards the end of the winter with the 
exhaustion of the reserve stored in the animal, 
the animal may begin to suffer from a de- 
ficiency. The same may happen with an animal 
sustained for several months on poorly-cured 
hay or with straw or fodder low in vitamin A. 
The amounts required for maintenance and 
growth are comparatively small and the de- 
ficiencies referred to here may occur only un- 
der exceptional conditions. 


The chief sources of vitamin A for milk cows 
are pasturage, hay or fodder, and yellow corn. 
Green pasturage furnishes an abundant supply 
and the animal on good pasture is enabled not 
only to produce butter fat high in vitamin A 
but also to store large quantities as a reserve 
in the body. Well-cured hay contains fair 
amounts of vitamin A but it seems possible 
that insufficient amounts of well cured hay even 
supplemented with yellow corn, may not furnish 
enough vitamin A to enable the cow to produce 
milk of high potency in vitamin A or to pre- 
vent the animal from depleting its reserve store. 
Dairy cows fed long periods of time with silage, 
straw, fodder, or other roughages containing 
moderate amounts of vitamin A may suffer 
from a deficiency in this vitamin (5, 19). 


The chief sources of vitamin A for pigs are 
pasturage, alfalfa meal, and yellow corn. Pigs 
raised on pasturage may store up sufficient vita- 
min A to last during the fattening period, even 
though fed on feeds low in this vitamin. If 
the pigs are raised on insufficient pasturage, the 
store of vitamin A may not be sufficient and 
the pigs would then fail to make the good gains 
and might suffer in other respects from the 
deficiency. Yellow corn or alfalfa meal or 
other dried legume hay of good quality, would 
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probably furnish sufficient vitamin A for the 
growing and fattening pigs. 

The chief sources of vitamin A for chickens 
are pasturage, yellow corn, and alfalfa meal or 
alfalfa leaf meal. The yellow corn or alfalfa 
meal would furnish enough vitamin A for main- 
tenance or growth. If hens do not have access 
to pasture, it is doubtful if the yellow corn 
and ordinary alfalfa leaf meal together would 
furnish enough vitamin A to produce eggs of 
high potency in this vitamin (56) or to prevent 
the fowls from depleting their reserve store of 
this vitamin. 


Pig Slaughter Valueless 


Experts believe that the demand for hog feed 
will not be reduced materially by the govern- 
ment’s purchases of 6,000,000 pigs and 160,000 
sows, for the reason the animals selected by 
the farmers for sale to the government were 
the poorest in their droves, many of the pigs so 
runty as to have died later. 

Especially was the plan abortive in respect 
to sows, the farmers retaining practically all 
of the piggy sows to supply the expected de- 
mand for pork at higher prices. 

The benefit was to the individual farmers 
who got rid of their worthless stock at a hand- 
some profit; and the cost fell on those who 
paid the processing tax. Whether the consumer 
or the producer paid the tax depends on whether 
the tax was added to the price paid for pork 
or deducted from the market value of the live 
animals in the price realized by the farmer, in 
which case the farmer himself would be pay- 
ing the tax without knowing it. 


BOW SHER eet 
Feed Mills mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground—not before ‘or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 


Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. Sack- 
ing or Wagon Box Ele- 
vator. Circular on re- 
, Ss quest. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


**Feeds and 
Feeding”’ 


ILLUSTRATED 
19th Edition—770 Pages 

By W. A. Henry and F. B. Morrison 

The recognized authority on feeds 
and feeding. Careful study of this 
book by elevator operators who grind 
and mix feeds will place them in 
better position to advise their farmer 
patrons as to the best in feeds. Keep 
it in your office within easy reach of 
your patrons and encourage their 
reading it. 

Contains valuable formulae and 
suggestions on feed ingredients, pro- 
portions, etc. 

Price $4.50 plus postage. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Des Moines, Ia—The Iowa Poultry Im- 
provement Ass’n on Sept. 28 adopted a reso- 
lution favoring a cut of 50 per cent in chick 
production the coming season, and asked 
that poultry and poultry products be made 
basic commodities under the A. A. A. A. H. 
Ward of Independence was elected pres.— 
A. T. 

In connection with the use of cottonseed 
meal as a part of the ration for laying hens, 
some difficluty has been experienced in the 
storage quality of the eggs produced, and an 
attempt has been made to determine the par- 
ticular constituent in the cottonseed meal 
which causes the trouble. The results thus 


far show that cottonseed oil in the meal is 
one factor responsible for the trouble, as 
eggs produced from pens fed on various 
forms of cottonseed oil have consistently 
shown deterioration in storage. The work 
further indicates that the lower the state of 
oxidation of the oil, the less is the trouble en- 
countered.—R. M. Sherwood, of the Texas 
Station. 


Vitamin A to the amount of 105 units is 
required by laying Leghorn pullets daily for 
maintenance, and about 1,300 units daily 
when they are laying at the rate of 20 eggs 
a month, in order to keep the vitamin A con- 
tent of the eggs up to 20 units per gram of 
yolk. The hen required about 6.3 units of 
vitamin A in her feed to produce one unit 
in the egg yolk. A hen laying heavily can- 
not secure enough vitamin A from a feed 
containing 20 per cent of yellow corn meal 
and 8 per cent of dehydrated alfalfa leaf 
meal to keep the vitamin A content of the 
egg up to 20 units per gram. Most laying 
mashes do not contain enough vitamin A to 
provide the amount needed for maintenance 
and to produce eggs of high vitamin A con- 
tent.: 


Chickens should be provided with common 
salt at all times. From ¥% to 1 per cent of 
common salt should be added to the ration 
of both chicks and hens. When rations for 
growing chicks or laying hens contain as 
much as 10 per cent of meat scrap, tankage, 
or fish meal, it is not necessary to include 
any additional calcium or phosphorus. Milk 
products are less efficient in this respect; 
about 25 per cent of them (on the dry basis) 
would be required in a ration in order to 
supply as much calcium as 10 per cent of 
tankage supplies. When meat scrap, tankage, 
or fish meal is replaced in whole or in part 
by vegetable protein concentrates, the min- 
eral deficiency incurred may be supplied by 
adding 1 pound of steamed bone meal (or 
of a mixture of steamed bone meal and lime- 
stone) for each 5 pounds of supplement re- 
placed. Laying hens also have a high cal- 
cium requirement for egg-shell formation and 
should be given free access to oyster shell 
or other satisfactory form of calcium carbo- 
nate, at all times. Excessive feeding of min- 
erals may have an unfavorable effect on 
growth and bone formation and should there- 
fore be avoided—lIll. Exp. Station. 


The Wheat Traders' Dilemma 


With one ear glued to the ground to catch 
every tremor from Washington, the other alert 


for rumblings of foreign developments by way - 


of the air, and both eyes sweeping the horizon 
in every direction for other possible market 
signs, the wheat trader of today finds his lot 
a very complicated one. And even when, as a 
result of these various contortions, he manages 
to gain a little information, it is usually of such 
a conflicting nature that he still is greatly 
puzzled as to what he should do.—Hulburd, 
Warren & Chandler. 


Corn Gluten Feed 


During over 40 years of manufacturing ex- 
perience methods of producing corn gluten feed 
have been improved in every detail with the 
result that as now manufactured the product 
contains upon an average of almost three times 
the amount of crude protein as is contained in 
the whole corn from which it is made. 

In the manufacture of this universally used 
feed concentrate there is consumed approxi- 
mately 75,000,000 bus. of corn every year, and 
all of this concentrated by-product is used for 
the feeding of livestock. 

Henry & Morrison, in “Feeds and Feeding,” 
page 156, write: “Gluten feed is extensively 
used for dairy cows. It contains 21.6 per cent 
digestible crude protein, while that of wheat 
bran contains only 12.5 per cent and it also fur- 
nishes more total digestible nutrients than bran, 
it is therefore worth considerable more per 
ton than this feed. Gluten feed may also be 
satisfactorily fed to beef cattle and sheep as a 
supplement to a ration low in protein.” 

Page 368, in part: “This by-product contains 
about twice as much digestible crude protein 
as wheat bran, in addition to furnishing consid- 
erable more total digestible nutrients. Also it 
is quite well liked by dairy cows when fed as 
part of a suitable concentrate mixture. It has 
therefore become one of the common dairy 
feeds.” 

The best feeding parts of the grain, the 
gluten, corn solubles and bran of the corn, are 
retained in Anheuser-Busch corn gluten feed. 
Each 100 pounds of corn gluten feed contains 
approximately the concentrated proteins, min- 
erals and vitamins of 400 pounds of the natural 
whole corn from which it is manufactured. 

Many dairymen where little corn is raised, 
use corn gluten feed as a substitute for whole 
ground corn in their rations. Feed manufac- 
turers who make a study of economical produc- 
tion of balanced rations use this product as the 
base for many of their better dairy feeds. 
From 40 to 50 per cent of the ration may be 
made up of corn gluten feed and they are as- 
suréd of a safe, palatable, and productive feed. 


The Saskatchewan Pool has re-entered the 
export trade with an initial shipment of 
300,000 bus. of wheat thru Churchill on the 
steamship Brandon. 


Vigor Personified: 
f(r 


vator operator. 


ANIMAL: POULTRY 
YEAST FOAM 
__cmcaco nest : 


linseed (oil cake) 


YEAST Increases Feed Sales 


For Elevators in 37 States... 
Gains Run as High as 79% 


66 OUR sales have shown a 
steady gain since we be- 
gan to mix yeast in our feeds,” 
writes a progressive Illinois ele- 
“Almost every 
day,” says a New Jersey manu- 
facturer, “some customer tells 
us about the excellent results 
he is getting with our yeast- 
supplemented feeds. 
last six months the number’ of 
customers on our. books has 
practically doubled.” 


Breeders who try out yeast 
feeds quickly notice the differ- 
ence in feeding results. 
birds and stock grow faster, 
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Soybeans and Soybean (Oil 
Cake) Meal 


By Harry W. Tirus, Washington, D. C. 


Soybeans are extremely rich in protein and 
oil and contain more of the former nutrient 
than any of the seeds ordinarily used as feeding 
stuffs. The high oil content of soybeans makes 


them less suitable for most classes of livestock 


than they would otherwise be. However, the 
oil is valuable and has many commercial uses, 
and in normal times is greatly in demand. Ac- 
cordingly, soybeans are usually pressed to re- 
move the greater part of the oil and the result- 
ing press-cake (or chips) is then ground to a 
meal and sold as a protein concentrate feeding 
stuff for animals. : 

Many extravagant claims have been made re- 
garding the quality of the protein of soybeans 
and about their nutritive value in general. To 
make matters worse, there have been several 
conflicting reports concerning the results ob- 
tained with them in feeding experiments. Pos- 
sibly this is due to the fact that there is a 
multitude of varieties which differ among them- 
selves in color and size; and, it may be, in other 
ways as well. While it is true that soybeans 
and soybean (oil cake) meal are excellent. feed- 
ing stuffs and contain protein of excellent qual- 
ity in comparison with other concentrate feeding 
stuffs of plant origin, one cannot place them in 
a class with dried milk, fish meal, or meat meal, 
as some overzealous propagandists would do. 

Soybean (oil cake) meal is best classified with 
meal and cottonseed (oil 
cake) meal, since all three are derived from oil- 
bearing seeds, and are rich in protein. As a 
class, these oil cake meals are much richer in 
mineral matter, as well as protein, than the 
cereal grains. For example, they contain from 
four to seven times as much calcium and from 
one and one-half to three and one-half times 
as much phosphorus. Notwithstanding, not one 
of these three meals contains enough calcium 
to maintain normal growth. 

For most classes of live stock soybean (oil 
cake) meal is superior to soybeans because, for 
example, the latter, when fed to dairy cattle, 
tends to lead to the production of soft butter 
and when fed to swine, of soft pork. Neither 
soybeans nor the oil cake meal, are so palatable 
as the cereal grains but both of them are readily 
consumed by the several classes of live stock. 

When a diet consisting chiefly of the cereal 
grains, their byproducts, and soybeans, or the 
oil cake meal, is fed to poultry, much better 


are more fertile and have great- 
er resistance to disease. Egg 
production and size of eggs are 
increased and period of pro- 
duction prolonged. 


The whole yeast story is told 
in a very interesting booklet 
called “Solving the Feeding 
Problem.” Write for a copy 
today. It will show you why 
yeast in your feeds will help 
you get and hold hundreds of 
new customers. Northwestern 
Yeast Company, Department X, 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, Mlinois. 
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results are obtained if some source of calcium— 
either bone meal or limestone—is fed. This has 
led to the misconception in some quarters that 
the protein of soybeans must be supplemented 
with mineral elements. It is the diet, itself, 
which must be so supplemented, not the protein, 
for only protein and, of course, amino acids 
supplement protein in the sense in which this 
expression is used by nutrition workers. 

Soybeans are a fair source of vitamin A and 
compare favorably with the cereal grains as a 
source of vitamin B. They are outstanding, 
however, in that they are reputed to contain, in 
addition, a good amount of vitamin C. A pe- 
culiar fact worthy of notice is that for some 
reason, unknown as yet, soybean (oil cake) 
meal, when added to laying diets containing 
only plant products leads to the production ‘of 
eggs, fewer of which hatch than if no soybean 
(oil cake) meal had been added. 


Shot by His Pet Hen. 


“No gol danged chicken thief is going to 
steal my hens,” declared A. M. Dunnavan, 
78 year old farmer of Rochester, Ill. “I’ve 
figured out something that will give them 
what they ain’t looking for.” 

Out in his poultry yard Mr. Dunnavan set 
up a shot-gun, trained on the most likely 
path a chicken thief would follow. To the 
trigger he fastened a string so that under 
certain pre-conceived conditions the gun 
would be fired and the chicken poacher would 
be peppered with lead. 

“Guess that'll fix ’em,” remarked Mr. Dunna- 
van, as he turned from the task of protection 
to the task of gathering eggs. 

A little white hen fluttered screaming from 
her nest as he leaned over to get the eggs. 

“Kut-kut-kut-kataw-kut!” warned the little 
white hen as she flew against the string. 

“Boom!” resounded the shot-gun. Mr. 


~Dunnavan painfully picked himself out of the 


dust, well peppered with bird shot, as a little 
white hen fled shrilly away from a taut string 
on a gun trigger. ; 


Cotton pledged as collateral for seed and 
crop production loans prior to the crop of 
1933 is being sold from day to day and will 
be entirely closed out by Noy. 30; but for 
every bale of spot cotton sold one bale of long 
futures will be purchased for the use of the 
Sec’y of Agriculture in carrying out the 
acreage reduction program under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. Hence there will! 
be no net sales or net purchases. Approxi- 
mately 560,000 bales of cotton is involved in 
the operation and the sales proceeds will be 
pooled for the accounts of the borrowers. 
Each borrower will thus share in any price 
advances which may occur up to Novy. 30. 


Poultry 
Feeds and Feeding 


By Harry M. Lamon & Alfred R. Lee 


A book of 247 pages (14 chapters, 23 il- 
lustrations), designed to meet the needs of 
all who are interested in feeds for poultry. 

_ Grains, rations and methods used in every 
section of the U. S. are taken up and 
discussed. 

In three parts: Part I is devoted to the 


principles of feeding, explains which ele- 
ments have been found essential in feeding 
poultry and tells why certain combinations 


are made. Every grain or feed-stuff used 
for poultry is discussed in Part II. Rations 
for every class of poultry keepers are in- 
eluded in Part III. 

An invaluable book which should be in 
the reference library of every grinder ana 
Home of feeds for poultry. Shipping weight 
: lbs. 


Price $1.75 plus postage. 
Grain & Feed Journals 
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Skim Milk Marketing Agreement 


The national marketing agreement for the 
dry skim milk industry was signed Sept. 8 
by Sec’y of Agriculture Wallace, who objected 
to two sections and suggested changes. The 
industry is fortunate in having obtained early 
approval of its code of fair practices, the 
salient sections of which are: 


SCHEDULE C 
Dry Skim Milk (Feeding) 


I. Classification and price differentials. 

Class A. Carload—Base price as provided be- 
low. (Single delivery.) 

Class B. Carload, shipments within 60 days, 
(split deliveries) we per lb. over Class A. 

Class C. Lots of 6 tons or over in one ship— 
ment 3¢c per lb. over Class A. 

Class D. Lots of 1 to 5 tons in one shipment 
%c per lb. over Class A. 

Class EB. Less than 1 ton lots in one ship— 
ment %c per lb. over Class A. 

Class F. 2 or more cars—shipment within 60 
days (C. L.). Base price subject to jobbers’ 
discount. 


In establishing his selling price, each manu— 


facturer must maintain a uniform scale of price 
differentials between lots of different size. The 
classifications and the price differentials per 
pound shall be as shown in the above table. 


II. a. The base price as established by the 
manufacturer and all other selling prices are 
to be on the following basis: to be delivered, or 
freight allowed f.o.b. destination, or ex—ware-— 
house at points where stocks are carried by the 
manufacturer, 


b. When a manufacturer has purchased 
any dairy product from any, producer thereof 
he may sell dry skim milk to such producer 
(for said producers’ own use) in less than car-— 
load lots at carload prices. 


e. The actual weight of the carload in cer— 
tain freight zones varies; however, it is under— 
stood that the carload weight is governed by 
the established tariffs of the carriers. The min- 
imum carload weight as established in the rail 
earrier tariffs in each representative district 
shall constitute a carload regardless of the ac— 
tual form of transportation used. 


SCHEDULE D 
Trade Practice Rules—Sales of Dry Skim 
Milk (Feeding) 


Jobbing Discount.—Recognized jobbers 
shall be entitled to a discount of not more than 
%c per pound on sales in classes A, B, C, D, 
and E of schedule C. 


iT, Commission to Brokers.—Brokerage or 
commission on dry skim milk (feeding) shall 
not exceed 1/5c per pound. 


Ill. Recognized Jobbers and Brokers.—No 
brokerage allowance or jobbers’ discount shall 
be made to any purchaser or buying organiza— 
tion other than a broker or jobber recognized 
by the Committee and listed by it with the 
Managing Agent as an approved sales agency. 
The provisions of this paragraph shall not ap— 
ply to manufacturers agents. Each manufac— 
turer signatory hereto shall file with the Man-— 
aging Agent his list of brokers and jobbers. 


IV. Contracts.—Contract periods shall not 
be for more than two calendar months and 


What Do You Need in 
Preparing Feeds? 


Check below the items in which you are 
interested and mail to Information Bureau, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, and infor- 
mation on where to get what you want will - 
be immediately sent you. 


Attrition mills 

Alfalfa meal 

Beet pulp 

Blood, dried 

Bone meal 

Brewer’s dried grains 

Buttermilk, dried, 

_ semi-solid 

Calcium, carbonate, 
phosphate 

Cocoanut oil meal 

Cod liver oil 

Charcoal 

Commercial feeds 

Corn germ meal Poultry grits 

Cottonseed meal, Rabbit feed 
cake Salt 

Dog food Sardine oil 

Feed mixers Screenings 

Feed concentrates Sesame meal 

Percentage feeders Skim milk, dried 

Fish meal Soybean, meal 

Formulas Tankage 

Gluten, feed, meal Vegetable oil 

Hammer mills Yeast for feeding 

Iodine 


Iron oxide 

Kelp 

Limestone 

Linseed meal, cake 
Meat meal, scrap 
Mill feeds 
Minerals 

Mineral Mixtures 
Molasses 

Oyster shell, crushed 
Peanut meal 

Peat moss 
Phosphates, rock 
Potassium iodide 


Information Bureau 
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_ Chicago, Ill. 


shall begin January 1, March 1, May 1, July 
1, September 1, and November 1, and shall ter— 
minate not later than the last day of the 
month preceding the next contract period. The 
announcement of prices for any contract period 
shall be made on or about the 15th day of the 
month preceding said contract period. No con- 
tract shall be made for delivery in the next 
period more than 15 days before the beginning 
of the said next period. 

V. j%Uniform Terms.—a. All sales shall be 
on a net cash or arrival draft or sight draft 
basis. No discounts allowed. 


b. There shall be no secret discounts, ad— 
vertising allowances, rebates, or premiums al- 
lowed by manufacturers. 


e. Sales through brokers, jobbers, or manu- 
facturers’ agents shall be on the basis of a 
definite minimum resale price set by the manu-— 
facturer. Said resale price must not be less 
than the price at which the manufacturer 
makes direct sales. 


d. Brokers, jobbers or manufacturers’ agents 
shall not split commissions with buyers. 

e. No salesman, broker, jobber, or agent shall 
induce a buyer to violate a contract for the 
purchase of dry skim milk from a competitor, 

f. No manufacturer shall ship dry skim milk 
on consignment. 

g. No specific lot or shipment of dry skim 
milk may be listed with more than one job-— 
ber, broker, manufacturers’ agent, or other rep— 
resentative in any one city or town. 

VI. Exchange of Credit Information.—Any 
manufacturer who is unable to make collections 
from any customer, broker, jobber, or manu-— 
facturers’ agent, shall submit complete infor- 


‘mation regarding this difficulty to the manag— 


ing agent, who shall, after proper and thor- 
ough investigation, convey this information to 
the Committee and to all manufacturers sig— 
natory to this agreement; and such manufac— 
turers shall agree to hold such information con— 
fidential. 

VII. lLabeling.—All containers of dry skim 
milk manufactured or sold for any purpose other 
than use in human food shall be conspicuously 
marked ‘“‘Animal Feed,’ ‘‘Poultry Feed,’ or 
“Animal or Poultry Feed’’ in letters not less 
than 1% inches high. 


VIII. Taxes.—Unless forbidden by law, all 


sales and/or manufacturing taxes affecting the 
cost of the material, may be added to both spot 
prices and contract prices. 
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THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS Co. 


Merchants Exchange LAMAR, COLO. 
ST. LOUIS 


Practical 
Poultry Farming 


By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contains all important dis- 
coveries in poultry raising made in recent 
years. 

Mr. Hurd, from his experience both as a 
poultry farmer and college instructor. has 
revised the text and pictures throughout. 
The book contains the latest information on 
feeding, a complete discussion of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 
story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platforms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest. 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

This book is printed on enamel book 
paper from large type and well bound in 
cloth. Its 480 pages divided into 23 chap- 
ters and illustrated by over 200 engravings, 
teems with helpful, practical information. 
Price $2.50 f.0.b. Chicago; shipping weight 
two pounds. 
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SIDNEY TRAVELING TRUCK DUMP 


designed for your driveway 
with 
special geared motor unit and push button 
control. 


STURDY 
SILENT 
FAST 


Send for descriptive literature. 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY COMPANY 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


Defeats New 
Competition 


Wherever a “Jay Bee” mill is 
installed the owner needs have 
no fear of competition. This 
has been proved thousands of - 
times. The quick, Nepenainie 
service —the extra quality 
grind—cooland uniform, with 
the grist not off-color,makesa The Model U-X, illustrated above, with belt 
satisfied customer that and direct-connected drives for 20h. p.to 40 
stays sold. h. p. cannot be equaled for big capacity and 
Over 18,000 “Jay Bee” mills in low power consumption. The ideal mill for 
use—proof of their unequaled the medium sized custom milling plant. 

superiority. Write for milling profit facts — details today. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC. J. B. SEDBERRY CO. 
76 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 819 Exchange Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
JAY BEE SALES Co., 442 - 444 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


a te 


Shipping Notices Duplicating 


A convenient form for advising receivers of the grade, 
kind and weight of grain shipped. 


Loaded into car—initials and number, seal numbers, at.......... 
Station! On acimasteees date; billed shipper’s order notify........... 
drafttore Sines cresee : made through oftesed as. aml ofa crpsecnerenersic 
tolapply son! salesoterderees Dushelsimade*/.i- is omer 


Fifty white bond originals, machine perforated, easily 
removed without tearing, and 50 manila duplicates, bound 
in heavy pressboard, hinged covers, with two sheets of 
carbon. Size, 54%4x8% inches. Weight, 8 ounces. Order 


Form 3 SN. Single copy, 75c; three copies, $2.00, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated ' : 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


CHLORPICRIN — 


ONDAY or plant will be 


clean and free from all 
insect life. 
LARVACIDE vaporizes 
and forms a heavy, pene- 
trating gas that announces itself to humans, 
but doesn’t give the insects a chance. 


For stored grain use™ 


out obligation. 


Write for reports of tests and prices. (a) 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117-119 Liberty Street, New York — 
Kansas City Boston Chicago < 
Cleveland Gloversville, N. Y. Philadelphia 


Elevators Are Often 


Sold for $1.00 


thru the “Elevators fort Sale” columns ae 


of the Grain & Feed Journals, Con- 
solidated, the Grain Trade’s long ac- 


cepted medium for Wanted—For Sale - 


advertisements, try it. 


Sournal 
for = 
_ Particulars - 


CIDE 


your shelevatert 


the NEW DRIP 
METHOD, details of which will be sent with- 


2 


4 


» 


f 


